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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

AND QUERIES IS NOW PUBLISHED 
NorES ANLY-AND THE NEXT ISSUE WILL 
APPEAR ON AUGUST 10, 1953. All com- 
munications for the Editor should be sent to him 
at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Subscriptions and orders should be addressed 
to the Circulation Manager, * Notes and Queries, 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 4. (Telephone: City 7701). 
Subscription for 12 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 16s. post free. Binding case 

%s, 4d. post free. Single copy, 3s. 4d. net. 











Memorabilia 





(COUNTRY parsons, from Cole to Kilvert, 
have provided grateful posterity with 
some of the best diaries in the language; and 
one of the most readable of the later vintage 
was that of the Rev. B. J. Armstrong, whose 
diary during his fruitful ministry at East 
Dereham was admirably edited some years 
ago by his grandson, the Rev. H. B. J. Arm- 
strong, sometime vicar of St. Margaret's, 
King’s Lynn. In the Transactions for 1953 
of the London and Middlesex Archaeo- 
logical Society are reprinted some interest- 
ing passages from an earlier diary relating 
to Armstrong’s earlier days at Ealing School, 
Southall and Whitchurch. Extracts are also 
printed from the shorthand diary of the 
Rev. John Wade, Minister of Hammersmith 
from 1662 till 1707, a clergyman whom one 
of his parishioners described as ‘“‘a peevish 
person,” and another as “a damned presby- 
terian or a heretic or a devil.” 

As always, the contributions to those 
Transactions are of a very high standard. 
But one cannot but regret the disappearance 
of those admirable Notes and Queries which 
Major N. G. Brett-James used to contribute, 
and which in some fortunate years filled 
a third of the publication. Major Brett- 
James is represented in this number by his 
concluding article on Bishop Drokensford 
of Bath and Wells. As a Chaucerian savant 
he is quick to note that Drokensford forbade 
Papal money-collections to exhibit “ rotuli 
depicti, relics, or other frivola” and to point 
out the contrast with the “ piggés bones ” 
of the Pardoner. But Drokensford would 
have no tampering with his own collectors, 
and took prompt action against Sir Alan 
Ploknet, who had made the Rural Dean of 
Crewkerne swallow the Bishop’s monetary- 
letter, seal and all. Sir Alan explained, 
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rather unconvincingly, that he had not 
recognised the Rural Dean, who had volun- 
tarily swallowed the letter from terror! 


HE Report for 1952 of the Lancashire 
Record Office is, like its predecessors, 
the very readable and admirably well- 
illustrated record of a year of busy useful- 
ness. Sir Cuthbert de Hoghton and Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford have presented the 
extensive muniments of their ancient 
families, and from the Roman Catholic 
presbytery of Hornby (which, however, 
retains the library and MSS. of its former 
occupant, Dr. Lingard) has come a valuable 
collection of ancient records. Many old- 
established firms of solicitors have searched 
their archives to find documents worthy of 
preservation in the Office, and some in doing 
so have made strange discoveries. In the 
cellar of one of them a single shelf yielded 
an elephant bullet, a bottle of strychnine 
and a bottle of arsenic; it is thought that the 
firm specialised in probate work. Many 
hundreds of visitors have been made wel- 
come; one, not perhaps so graciously 
received, came to ask for “old parchment 
to make lamp-shades.” 


"THE career of Giuseppe Ungaretti has 
been more eventful than that of most 
academics; born in Alexandria, educated 
for some years in Paris, he held a chair of 
Italian in Brazil before coming to the Univer- 
sity of Rome; highly successful as a poet 
under the Fascist régime, he has recently 
received a prize for his contribution to 
Italian literature from Alcide de Gasperi 
himself. The debt that he shows in his 
poetry to the French symbolist movement 
has always been recognised. In a leading 
article in Vol. III, No. 4, of the Rivista di 
Letterature Moderne entitled “‘ Ungaretti e 
Mallarmé” Signorina Joan Gutia collates 
the two poets textually and thus provides 
valuable documentation on this debt. 

In the second article, called “ George 
Eliot: the art of vision,” John Arthos takes 
a sentence from one of the novelist’s early 
note-books—* The modes of telling a story 
founded on these processes of outward and 
inward life derive their effectiveness from 
the superior mastery of images and pictures 
in grasping the attention—or, one might say 
with more fundamental accuracy, from the 
fact that our earliest, strongest impressions, 
our most intimate convictions, are simply 
images added to more or less sensation ”"— 
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a sentence which is trite enough, and applies 
it to each of the novels in turn. The results 
are sufficiently striking, although, stripped 
of verbiage, not perhaps as striking as Mr. 
Arthos imagines: “. .. one can see espe- 
cially clearly that her. interest, like the 
reader’s, is not in following the narrative but 
in coming to learn that the succession of 
things, the passionately ordered image of 
reality is indeed the order of a vision.” 

The three remaining articles cover wide 
fields of European literature, Mario Gabrieli 
writes on Pir Lagerkvist, the Swedish poet 
who received the 1951 Nobel prize for 
literature. Francisco Yndurain and Walter 
Hoellerer contribute two panoramic reviews, 
the first called ‘“ Novelas y Novelistas 
Espafioles 1936-1952” and the second 
“Die vergleichende Literaturwissenschaft 
in Deutschland nach dem Kriege.”’ 

The number ends with the usual reviews 
of recent books, notably a long one by Mar- 
cello Pagnani of R. H. Robbins’ recent 
attacks on T. S. Eliot—“‘ The T. S. Eliot 
myth ”"—and a short one by Carlo Pellegrini 
of V. L. Saulnier’s “Alfred de Vigny, 
Lettres d’un dernier amour; correspondance 
inédite avec Augusta.” 


"THE Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 

for March, has three articles which will 
appeal particularly to Biblical students: 
* Galilee and Galileans in St. Mark’s Gospel,’ 
‘Two British Interpreters of the Old Testa- 
ment: Robert Lowth (1710-87) and Samuel 
Lee (1783-1852),’ and ‘The Epistles to the 
Thessalonians.’ Other articles, besides two 
that we have already sent away, are 
‘Essence and Existence in Maimonides,’ 
* Browning and the Dramatic Lyric,’ ‘ Bate’s 
Case and Lane’s Report: The authenticity 
of a 17th-century Legal Text,’ and ‘The 
Origin of the Janissaries.’ Any one of these 
we shall be glad to send to the first reader 
who asks for it. 

A similar offer applies to a second copy 
of ‘The Advancement of Learning’ (1649) 
by John Hall (1627-56), edited by A. K. 
Croston. 


"THE first number of Names, the journal 

of the American Name Society, is in 
our hands. It is published by the University 
of California Press (price not given). The 
names are not exclusively American: thus, 
‘Trish Pioneer Onomatologist,’ ‘Slavic 


names of Cyprus,’ ‘ Bacteriological nomen- 
clature.’ 


Who will write us a notice of it? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








THE HERALDS’ TABARDS UNDER 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


QE of the minor problems of the 

Cromwellian era is the question how 
the heralds’ tabards were emblazoned. The 
State Papers for 1649 and the next few years 
contain frequent references to the removal 
of the Royal Arms and their replacement by 
those of “ the State,” but there is no mention 
of any order for the heralds’ tabards to be 
changed. Yet such an order must have been 
given, for we know that the heralds on duty 
at General Ireton’s funeral in February 
1652 wore tabards embroidered with the new 
arms. Evelyn states expressly that these 
were “ the red crosse and Ireland,” mention- 
ing among the participants at the ceremony 
“four heraulds carrying the armes of the 
State (as they cal’d it), namely the red cross 
and Ireland.” The word “carrying” is 
ambiguous, but it evidently means wearing, 
for Dugdale noted that “ the Heraulds wore 
new Coates with the States badges upon 
them, this being the first time of having these 
coates.”” Again, when Cromwell rode to 
Grocers’ Hall on Ash Wednesday 1654, 
Dugdale noted among the attendants “His 
Highness Heraulds with rich Coats adorn'’d 
with the Commonwealth Arms (viz. the 
Cross and Harp).’* Those rich coats or 
tabards were specially provided for Ireton's 
funeral, six new tabards being bought from 
Edmund Harrison, embroiderer, at a cost 
of no less than £220. Evelyn only speaks 
of four heralds attending the funeral but 
there were in fact six officers of arms serving 
under the Parliament at that time, namely 
Edward Bysshe, Garter and Clarenceur; 
William Ryley, Norroy; George Owen, 
York; John Beauchamp, Portcullis; William 


‘Diary of John Evelyn, ed. Bray, 1879, Il. % 
under date 6 March (sic) 1652. This was quoted 
in N. & Q. clxvj, 466. 

* Diary under date 5 February 1652, in W. Ham- 
per, Life . . . of Dugdale, p. 98. 

*A Short View of the Late Troubles, p. 4l8 
Incidentally the passage shows that the Protectors 
livery was gray with black and silver lace. 

‘Warrants from the Council of State dated 
6 January and 1 April 1652, for £60 and £16 
respectively ; Cal. S.P., Dom., 1651-2, pp. 586, 5%. 
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Crowne, Rouge Dragon; and John Watson, 
Bluemantle. Bysshe and Watson had been 
intruded by the Parliament which had also 
promoted Ryley from Lancaster Herald to 
Norroy king of arms. The other three were 
all appointed by Charles I. Legally Dugdale 
was Chester at that time, having been so 
appointed by the king in 1644, but he did 
not officiate as a herald under the Common- 
wealth. 

Evelyn, as we have seen, says that the new 
tabards were emblazoned with “the red 
crosse and Ireland,” but neither he nor 
Dugdale explains how these were depicted. 
The usual arrangement, on seals and coins 
and elsewhere, was to set two shields side 
by side, the dexter bearing the red cross of 
§t. George in a white field and the sinister 
charged with the Irish harp on a blue field. 
On flags, however, the two coats were some- 
times impaled so as to cover the entire sur- 
face. Thus Captain William Penn as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean 
Fleet in 1650 flew “the then Long Parlia- 
ment’s flag, which was the St. George’s cross 
next the staff and the Irish yellow harp in 
a blue field next the flying part.”° And 
again, on the reverse of the medals given by 
Parliament to the victorious naval com- 
manders in 1653 the principal ship flies at 
the masthead a flag party of St. George’s 
cross and the Irish harp.* On the other hand 
at least three different flags were used with 
the conjoined shields. In one of these the 
flag itself was blue, in another it was red, 
and in the third case the flag was red with 
the two shields set in a yellow compartment.’ 

In England the royal arms on the heralds’ 
tabards, both before and after the Union 
with Scotland, have always been emblazoned 
over the whole surface, on front and back 
and on each wing or sleeve. Elsewhere the 
arms have usually been treated in like 
manner, but that was not always the case, 
and the two plates of heralds given by H. G. 
Strohl in his Heraldishe Atlas and by 
A. C. Fox-Davies in The Art of Heraldry 
show several examples of a shield of arms 


*Granville Penn's Memorials of Sir W. Penn, 
L314 and II. 612, cited by Henry W. Henfrey, 
National Flags of the Commonwealth.” in 


British Archaeologi Le 
(1895) p. _ ogical Association Journal XXXI 


eee - cit. 

, Hentrey, loc. cit., citing (1) Prestwich, Respub- 

rp. 82, (2) the original flag preserved at Chatham 

a yas, and (3) Draft Order Book of the Coun- 
of State, no, 29 Interregnum. 
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applied on a tabard of contrasting colour. 
So too Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, 
Lyon king of arms 1542-55, in a portrait 
prefixed to the 1558 edition of his poems, 
wears a tabard on which the Scottish lion 
and tressure are depicted in a crowned 
shield instead of covering the entire surface.* 
In designing the new Commonwealth tabards 
precedents could therefore be found for 
either pattern, and for a long time I was 
unable to discover which was followed. At 
length Mr. Graham-Vivian, Windsor Herald, 
chanced on a little book in the library of the 
College of Arms, “ The Names of the Mem- 
bers of Parliament Called to take upon them 
the Trust of the Government of this 
Commonwealth, which Began on Munday 
the Fourth of June 1653 .. . with the 
Several Transactions since that time. 
London. Printed by Mr. Simmons... 
1654.” This gives on page 35 the text of the 
Proclamation of Peace with the Nether- 
lands on April 26, 1654. The proclamation 
is said to have been made by “ 12 Trumpets 
& 4 Heraulds at Arms,” but the woodcut at 
the top of the page only shows three horse- 
men with trumpeters in the background. 
The man in the centre, who is reading the 
proclamation, is in ordinary clothes, but his 
two companions wear tabards with plain 
wings and with a cross and harp on the 
breast. The cross and harp appear to be 
charged directly on the field of the tabard, 
the cross being couped like the modern Red 
Cross emblem, but the cut is small and very 
crude, and there can be little doubt but that 
the two objects were really depicted in shields 
as they certainly were on coins and flags. 
So far no clue has been found to the colour 
of the tabard itself. 

It will be noticed that this proclamation 
was in April 1654, four months after 
Cromwell had been declared Lord Protector. 
Did he allow the heralds to go on wearing 
the arms of “the State”? or did he pro- 
vide new tabards adorned, like his Great 
Seal and various coins, with the arms which 
he took as Lord Protector: Quarterly, 1 
and 4. Argent, a cross gules, for England; 
2. Azure, a saltire argent, for Scotland; 
3. Azure, a harp or stringed argent, for Ire- 
land; and over all a scocheon of the arms 
of Cromwell, Sable, a lion argent? At first 
blush it would seem unlikely that he coun- 
tenanced the continued use of the conjoined 


*J. H. Stevenson, Heraldry in Scotland, 1914, 
vol. II, opposite p. 64. 
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shields, but no record has yet been found 
of the tabards being changed, and it is 
remarkable that there was a new minting 
so late as 1660 of a twenty-shilling piece 
which had been designed before the declara- 
tion of the Protectorate and which bears on 
the reverse shields of St. George and Ireland 
set side by side in the accepted Common- 
wealth fashion.’ 

In this connexion it may be recalled that 
on May 8, 1660, when Charles II was 
proclaimed, Ryley whose “rich coat,” 
originally provided by Charles I, had been 
“ plundered in the wars,” borrowed the coat 
of arms from the funeral achievement of 
James I in Westminster Abbey and wore that 
as a tabard. It was replaced in Henry VII's 
Chapel next day.’® Ryley was accompanied 
on that occasion by the two Bysshes, Edward 
whom the Parliament had intruded as 
Garter in 1646, and his brother Henry whom 
Cromwell had appointed Somerset Herald in 
1657 or 1658.‘ What tabards did they 
wear? Neither can have been supplied with 
a tabard of the royal arms, yet they can 
hardly have worn either the State’s arms or 
the later Protectorate version on such an 
occasion. Did one of them wear the rich 
coat which had been plundered from Ryley? 
or had they been able to borrow or buy 
tabards of the royal arms say from the heirs 
of the late Somerset and Windsor Heralds, 
John Philipot who died in 1645 and Ned 
Norgate who died in 1650? 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 


* Scott-Giles, The Romance of Heraldry, p. 188. 

** Cal. S.P. Dom., 1668-9, p. 135. 

* According to some accounts two other heralds 
also assisted at that ceremony, but I have not found 
their names. 


MILES COVERDALE (1488-1569) 


PERHAPS it may be permitted to broaden 

a little the scope of Mr. J. F. Mozley’s 
very interesting and informative article on 
Miles Coverdale (cxcviii, 138) by introduc- 
ing the full name of Coverdale’s first wife. 
The late Mrs. Laura M. Lovell gave it 
(clxxiv, 29) as Elizabeth Macheson, the 
name given also in the D.N.B.; and in 
“Remains of Bishop Coverdale” (Parker 
Society) we read “shortly after ”»—[1540]— 
“he left England he married a person of 
Scotch extraction named _ Elizabeth 
Macheson . 
married Dr. 


. . a sister of this lady had 
Coverdale 


John McBee.” 
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returned to England in 1548 and it is reason. 
able to assume that the two children dis. 
covered by Mr. Mozley were born during 
this interval of 8 years. 

Elizabeth Macheson and her sister Agnes 
(Mrs. McBee) were exiled from Scotland 
on account of their religious opinions and 
John McBee, or McAlpine, afterwards Rey, 
Dr. John Machabeus McAlpine, left, in 1534, 
the monastery in Perth of which he was Prior 
for the same reason and became for a time 
Chaplain to Nicholas Shaxton (d. 1556), 
Bishop of Salisbury, retiring subsequently 
to the Continent where he became Professor 
in the University of Copenhagen and, dying 
6 Dec. 1557, left a son Christian born at 
Wittenberg 3 Dec. 1541, Fellow Commoner 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge 1561, B.A. 1562, 
M.A. 1563, Archdeacon of Lund in Sweden, 
where he died 10 Sep. 1598. Christian's 
wife was Kirstine Gagge. His mother 
Agnes died 16 Feb. 1589 [Nyerup’s 
Almindflugh Literatur-Lexicon]. 

Freherus claims that MacAlpine sprang 
from a very old Scottish family of gentlefolk 
(generosa et perveteri familia in Regno 
Scotiae oriundus) and that his wife Agnes 
was of even more distinguished lineage (ex 
praecipua Scotiae Nobilitate orta). 

It has often occurred to the present writer 
that George Makyson [Mackeson] (d. 1635), 
sometime Dean of Armagh, second son of 
Alexander Makyson of Anrowry [Athconry, 
Ancowry &c. in Add MS. 4820], Perthshire, 
was of the same family as Coverdale’s wife. 

Finally there is the strange use of 
“Machabeus” as a Christian name in the 
records of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster : 

1560, Sep. 8 Machabeus Chyld baptized. 

1579, Oct. 27 Machabyas Chylde married 

to Edmounde Spenser. 
Was this lady with the unique Christian 
name somehow akin to Rev. Dr. John 
McBee? W. H. WELPLY. 


JOHN SPARKE (excvi. 171) 


ia is just two years since this query appeared 
and lack of response invites me to plact 
on record what I have obtained by research. 
The Sparke coat of arms is duly recorded in 
the visitation of Cornwall in 1620, showing 
the descent of five generations from John 
Spencer Sparke of Nantwich, Cheshire. The 
crest is “ out of a ducal Coronet or, A demi 
panther rampant guardant argent 8 
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with various colours and fire issuing from 
the ears and mouth.” I cannot find that 
this coat of arms was ever used by the sub- 
ject of this query, but Lysons, in the Devon- 
shire volume of his “ Magna Britannia” 
(1822), mentions the family “Sparke of 
Plymouth,” descended from a Cheshire 
family, giving a few brief particulars of later 
descendants. Scattered references to Sparke 
are to be found in his detailed Journal of 
Hawkins’s Second Voyage (1564), in which 
he took part. This account is included in 
Hakluyt’s “Principal Navigations,” and 
contains what is reputed to be the first 
reference to tobacco made by an English 
writer, for Sparke saw it being used by the 
natives of Florida. J.S. is recorded in 
Worth’s History of Plymouth as providing, 
in 1578, a cellar for receiving goods brought 
to the town by sea, which had to be placed 
in a common hall before sale, by order 
of a Statute passed in 1575, and for which 
he received by way of recompense “a 
moiety of the moneys the town ought to 
receive thereon.” From the histories of 
Plymouth I find that the Sparke family, 
after the dissolution, gained possession of 
the local Carmelite Friary buildings, and 
owned them until 1714. The fine entrance 
known as “ Sparke’s Gate ” was in existence 
until the early 19th century, the Arms of 
Jonathan Sparke and his wife being carved 
on the keystones (no description of that 
Arms exists). It is recorded that the oldest 
inscription in St. Andrew’s Church Ply- 
mouth dated 1583 is said to be a memorial 
to the Sparke family. J.S. held office as 
Mayor of Plymouth for the year 1583-4 
succeeding Sir Francis Drake, and again in 
1591-2 and in this second year of office was 
the author of a petition to the Queen, con- 
_ the building of a wall to defend the 
own. 

In some Lives of Drake J.S. is said to 
have been a “Gentleman Venturer (? a 
Pirate) and to have commanded the flagship 
Jesus” which sailed with Drake to fight 
the Spanish Armada, 1588. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THE TEXT OF ‘RESPUBLICA’: 
A CONJECTURE 
JN the latest edition of the Marian interlude 
Respublica (E.E.T.S., 1952), Sir Walter 
Teg provides an admirable text. The 
manuscript has been slightly damaged by 
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a worm, but at one point only has conjec- 
ture been defeated, and it is this line (1714) 
for which I hope to restore the original 
reading. 


The passage in question occurs when 
Verity has just arrived to expose Avarice’s 
robbery of Respublica, and runs as follows: 


Avar. ye are frende to fewe, 

preste to open all thinges and mennes manniers 
to shewe. 

veritee. If ye be true and iuste that is your benefite. 

Avar. True or vntrue, iuste or vniust it is your 


spite, 

and gladde ye are to take other folkes in A 
tryppe, 

y[.t.y..d..i.....] we and than your owne selfe on 
the whippe. 

well ye might bee honeste of your tonge if yowe 
woulde. (1709-16) 


On line 1714 Sir Walter Greg comments: 
‘Only doubtful traces of the damaged words 
remain. Magnus’s restoration yes, ye do it 
nowe is not altogether consistent with what 
is visible (the first word was doubtless yet 
and the last probably nowe).’ 

The right reading is, I think, yet ye drinke 
nowe and than your owne Sselfe on the 
whippe. This makes sense (Magnus’s read- 
ing does not) as follows: ‘ Although you are 
glad to catch and punish others, now and 
then you are given a taste of the whip your- 
self.” The reference is to the countenancing 
of social abuses in Edward VI’s reign (the 
subject of the play) or to the suppression of 
Catholicism at that time, or to both. 


In defence of this reading two points may 
be made. (1) It will fit the space in the text 
and is consistent with such traces of the 
original writing as survive (the stroke which 
Sir Walter interprets as ‘1’ might easily be 
the first stroke of a ‘k’). (2) A parallel 
occurs in the interlude Jacob and Esau 
(printed in 1568, but probably dating from 
Edward VI’s reign and sometimes ascribed 
to Udall, for whose authorship of Respublica 
Sir Walter makes a good case), where Esau 
threatens the servants: 

Ragan [sic: read Ragau]. Now to go, Mido, ere 

thou art caught in a trip. 

Esau. Nay, for his sake, Abra, ye shall drink 

of the whip. 


(A Select Collection of Old Plays, R. Dods- 
ley, 4th edn. by W. C. Hazlitt, 1874-6, I, 
253-4.) Admittedly the expression here is 
‘ drink of,’ not ‘ drink on,’ but the similarity 
of the two couplets is so striking as to sup- 
port rather than to discredit my suggestion. 


T. W. CRAIK. 
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LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE—XI 


OHN SALISBURY of Lewenni, Denbigh- 
shire, was a relative of Queen Elizabeth, 
his mother Catherine of Berain being a 
granddaughter of Sir Roland Veldyl, a 
natural son of King Henry VII, and during 
the Essex revolt of February 1601 he re- 
mained faithful to his kinswoman, whilst 
his cousins, Captains Owen and John Salis- 
bury of Rdg Merioneth, took the side of 
their old commander Essex. The revolt was 
quickly suppressed and the ringleaders 
punished; Owen Salisbury was amongst 
those killed, and his brother John was fined 
£40 and imprisoned in the Marshalsea. 


In the following June, the Queen knighted 
John of Lewenni; and to commemorate this 
event, Robert Chester, who had written 
a poem “ Love’s Martyr or Rosalin’s Com- 
plaint,” solicited contributions from the 
leading poets of the day, including Shake- 
speare, who wrote for him his ‘* Phoenix 
and the Turtle,” and formed the whole into 
a volume which he dedicated to “the true 
noble knight, Sir John Salisburie.” Dr. 
Grosart, who edited “ Love’s Martyr” in 
1878, suggested that the author was Sir 
Robert Chester of Royston, Herts, and this 
identification was generally accepted until 
Carleton Brown in a Bryn Mawr Mono- 
graph (1913) printed some poems by Robert 
Chester from a Christ Church, Oxford, MS. 
carrying acrostics of the names of Sir John 
Salisbury and his sisters-in-law, Blanch 
Wynn and Dorothy Halsall, mentioned 
a memorandum in his hand of fees paid by 
Sir John at the time he was knighted, and 
considered that the poet was a retainer or 
chaplain of the Lewenni establishment, who 
has, however, never been identified; but 
Sir Robert Chester of Herts was a reader 
at the Middle Temple with Sir John Salis- 
bury when “ Love’s Martyr” was published 
in the later months of 1601, would cer- 
tainly have known the famous Welsh knight 
and may have become in some way suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the members of his 
family to refer to them in above manner. A 
reference is made in the monograph to a 
note of servility in some of the poems, but 
this is no worse than could be expected from 
a country knight when addressing a courtier 
and relative of the Queen who would be 
in a position to help him to preferment. No 
attempt has been made so far to show any 
sort of relationship between Sir Robert 
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Chester and the Shakespeare circle; but jf 
we identify a few of the beneficiaries of th 
will of the clown Thomas Pope it will 
least show that the Hertfordshire knigh; 
could not have been a stranger to the poet 
and his associates. (See Table.) Thoma 
Pope who died sometime between the drav. 
ing of his will in July 1603 and the proving 
of it in the following February owned th 
lease of three adjoining houses in Langley 
Rents, Southwark. He left the eastern hous 
with £20 to his brother John Pope, the 
centre house, which he and his housekeeper 
Goodwife Willingson occupied, with £100, 
and a half of his plate to Susan Gascoigne 
“whom I have brought up ever since she 
was born,” his “mother” Agnes Webb 
receives £20, his “loving friend” John 
Jackson a ring with a square diamond in it, 
and his fellow actors Robert Gough and 
John Edmonds all his wearing apparel and 
arms. The western house, together with the 
other half of his plate, £50, and all his 
interests in the Globe and Curtain theatres, 
he leaves to Mary Clarke alias Wood, and 
to her sister Dorothea Clarke a gold ring 
with five opals in it. 

Susan Gascoigne’s family name was com: 
memorated in Hitchin until 1926 when 
Gascoigne’s Yard was demolished. Agnes 
Webb was not Pope’s parent but the wife 
of Sir William Webb, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don 1591-2. On the 27th of June 1579 the 
Bishop of London granted a licence for the 
marriage, at Abbots Langley, Herts, the 
Webb’s home, of their daughter Margaret 
to Henry Hewett, a nephew of Lord Mayor 
Sir William Hewett referred to in Table. 
John Jackson who acted as one of 
the trustees when Shakespeare purchased 
the Blackfriars Gatehouse in 1613 was a 
Yorkshireman and is known to have owned 
much property in the county. Two Divines, 
the Rev. John Jackson and his brother 
Nathaniel who may have been his kinsmen, 
lived for many years in the village of Barwick: 
in-Elmet, the home of the Gascoignes, and 
were buried there. The younger, Nathaniel, 
in his will drawn on the 18th Oct. 1662 left 
£10 to the poor of the parish of Barwick-in- 
Elmet, and to Mr. Edward Nightingale’s 
three children £5 each. There was some li 
which is not easy to determine between the 
Nightingales of Yorkshire and_ those of 
Brentwood and of Newport, Essex, also 
between the latter family and the Gascoignes, 
for when the 4th Nightingale baronet died 
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unmarried in 1722 he left the whole of his 
estates to a cousin, Robert Gascoigne. 
Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines, 6th edn., Vol. 2, 
page 213) says “ the term alias, between two 
surnames, almost invariably originated with 
a bride, the first being her maiden name and 
the second her husband’s name,” but it was 
also used to denote illegitimacy, the first 
being the father’s and the second the 
mother’s name. An example of this was 
given in a previous note, i.e. “ Nicholas 
Hesketh alias Harsnape,” and Mary Clarke 
alias Wood, her sister Dorothea, and a 
brother Lewis who was a witness at Mary’s 
marriage to Clement Edmonds were prob- 
ably three natural children of Sir Robert 
Clarke, a Baron of the Exchequer by 
some member of the family of Sir John 
Wood, Clerk of the Signet, who was an 
Essex neighbour of Sir Robert’s and was 
knighted with him at Whitehall on the 
23rd July 1603. Sir Robert Clarke had a 
daughter, Mary, by his first wife, who 
married William Stile of Langley, Kent, but 
this was not, as suggested in a previous note, 
Pope’s Mary Clarke. Lewis Clarke is men- 
tioned in the Middlesex Sessions Records 
of 1617, when he entered into recognizances 
for the good behaviour of two quarrelsome 
tradesmen’s wives Mary Girdler and Ger- 
trude Ryder. 

After the death of his second wife, 
Catherine Hilles, in Jan. 1590, Sir Robert 
Clarke remained a widower for two years, 
marrying his third wife Margaret at 
St. Dionis Backchurch, Fenchurch Street, on 
the 10th April 1592; Margaret died in May 
1602, and on the 24th October following 
at the same church he married his fourth 
wife Joyce, widow of James Austin, who 
survived him. The widowed Lady Joyce 
Clarke lived in St. Saviour’s Parish, South- 
wark, the site of her house which Sir Robert 
had obtained by his marriage with his pre- 
vious wife Margaret, being marked until 
1796 by Clarke’s Alley, which led down to 
the river close to Francis Langley’s Swan 
Theatre, the tenements known as Langley’s 
Rents being nearby. She was a friend of the 
actor Edward Alleyn and _ occasionally 
visited him and his wife Joan at Dulwich. 
Alleyn as churchwarden of St. Saviour’s 
had to pay frequent visits to Southwark and 
would dine with Lady Clarke, bringing her 
presents of produce from his Dulwich estate 
and once made her a New Year’s gift of a 
pair of silk stockings costing 30s. Alleyn 
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records excursions made to the Charter. 
house and Greenwich with her son William 
Austin, who was named co-trustee when 
his lands and property were made over 
to Dulwich College. Lady Joyce Clarke 
is described upon her monument, which 
still remains in St. Saviour’s, as having 
been 22 years the wife of James Austin 
4 years the wife of Sir Robert Clarke and 
to have died in 1626, aged 66, after a widow. 
hood of 20 years. Sufficient has been said 
to show that, until some definite Robert 
Chester of Denbighshire can be produced, 
Dr. Grosart’s identification of the author 
of the tedious poem “Love's Martyr, or 
Rosalin’s Complaint’ should receive 
further consideration. H. A. SHIELD 





WILLIAM PENN AND “A TRUMPET 
BLOWN IN SION” 


HE authorship of this work, not (so far 
as I am aware) previously recorded, is 
conclusively proved by the statement of 
Darby, its printer, that the author, William 
Penn, sometimes dictated to the compositor 
as he set the letters. (St. Pap. Dom. Cas. II 
233 (140)—Calendar p. 201.) 


S. W. CARRUTHERS. 


HORATIO’S “ YOU MIGHT HAVE 
RHYMED ” 


AFTER the King has interrupted the 
“ Murder of Gonzago” and fled from 
the hall, Hamlet says to his bosom friend, 


For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very—paiock. 
(III, ii, 269-272.)' 


Why does Horatio respond with, “You 
might have rhymed”?? Surely he is not 


*H. H. Furness, ed., Variorum Shakespeare: 
Hamlet (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1877, v. !). 
All quotations from the play are from this edition. 
However, paiock (the reading of the quartos) has 
been substituted for Furness’ choice of pajock. 

*G. L. Kittredge interprets Horatio’s _ line, 
“rhym'd: i.e., by saying ass instead of pajock. 
(Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare: Boston: Ginn 
Co., 1939, p. 1,071.) Kittredge appears to be 
basing his suggestion on Theobald’s conjecture that 
the quatrain was from an old ballad ending with the 
line, ‘‘A very, very ass.”” But Claudius is not an 
ass. Besides, it is to be hoped that even the 
anonymous poet, if he existed, would not have 
ended so lamely after three lines not unworthy of 
a Shakespeare. 
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uttering a mild reproach at this emotionally 
intense moment. And just as surely Shake- 
speare has a reason for making Hamlet 
deliberately miss the rhyme. We cannot say 
that Hamlet was a poor poet. Then what 
was he trying to avoid or to indicate? 

Clearly paiock* refers to Claudius. The 
quatrain, up to this point, has been ex- 
pressed in terms of ideal symbols. Hamlet 
is talking to the true friend, Damon 
(Horatio), about the downfall of the chief 
god, Jove (Hamlet’s father). Now there 
reigns in the land—and here the Prince is 
stuck. He cannot find a classical equivalent 
for Claudius. This, as Horatio’s remark 
implies, is because Claudius is so base that 
he is the epitome of his own type; he has 
set the standard. 

Thus, when Horatio says, “ You might 
have rhymed,” he is in effect pointing out 
that the quatrain could have run, 

For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very Claudius. 

Horatio’s witty and ironic remark shows 
further that he understands Hamlet’s 
quatrain and agrees that Claudius is guilty. 
The subsequent dialogue bears this out, for 
Hamlet’s questions are really rhetorical 
assertions of triumph. 

Ham. O good Horatio, I'll take the ghost’s word 

for a thousand pound. Didst perceive? 

Hor. Very well, my lord. 

Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning? 

Hor. I did very well note him. 
Ham. Ah, ha! Come, some music... . 

(III, ii, 274-279.) 
NORMAN NATHAN. 
Syracuse University. 


*Various interpretations of paiock are sum- 
marized by Furness, pp. 262-264. ‘‘ Peacock” has 
met majority acceptance. But Theobald’s “ put- 
tock” (buzzard or kite) and ‘“ paddock” (toad) 
seem more reasonable, particularly after consulting 
§. A. Tannenbaum’s ‘“ Hamlet's ‘ Pajock ’ Recon- 
sidered” (SAB, VII, 3, pp. 127-130) and_ his 
“Claudius not a Patchock” (SAB, XX, 4, pp. 
156-159). Tannenbaum favours ‘“ puttock.”’ 

It is interesting to note, however, that in III, iv, 
190 (Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib) 
Hamlet is referring to Claudius. In no other play 
does Shakespeare use the word “ paddock.” And 
4 mousetrap could catch a toad more easily than it 
could a buzzard. 

Of course, it is quite possible that Shakespeare 
wrote no meaningful word and merely intended a 
combination of sounds expressive of repulsion or 
disgust. (Cf. Shylock.) Or a Baconian may some- 
fi seize upon the word as a close anagram of 

con. 
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TOM O’BEDLAM 


MONG “The Curious Marginalia of 
Charles Second Lord Stanhope” tran- 
scribed by G. P. V. Akrigg in the Joseph 
Quincy Adam Memorial Studies, 1948, is a 
passage whose origin he has not recognised. 
“Also complete,” he writes on p. 797, 
“appears to be an incantation set forth in 
spirited lines with a fine rattling rhythm: 
From ye Hagg & ye hungry Goblings... 
This of course comes from one of the ver- 
sions of “Tom o’ Bedlam’s Song” (which 
is fully treated in Robert Graves’s The 
Common Asphodel). RR G. HowarTH. 


TWO CROMWELL LETTERS 


PRINTED below are texts of two letters 

from Oliver Cromwell to the City of 
Bremen, which I find neither printed nor 
noted in W. C. Abbott’s exhaustive The 
Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
The originals, pressmarked W. 9. b. 1, are 
preserved in the Staatsarchiv, Freie Hanses- 
stadt Bremen; and photostats of them were 
kindly sent me by the Director, Prof. H. 
Entholt, in the course of correspondence 
regarding original copies of letters of state 
written by John Milton. Nothing suggests 
that Milton composed these letters, but they 
are in the hand of a scribe frequently found 
in the Milton state papers, for instance, 
letters 170b (1654) and 104 (1657) of the 
Columbia Milton. My transcripts, with 


some illegible letters supplied, run as 
follows: 
(1.) Magnifici Amplissimique Domini. 


Allatum ad Nos est per Libellum supplicem 
Jacobi Wemes unius @ popularibus hujus 
Rei-pub: summam decies mille thalerorum 
Imperialium, preter feenus in biennium, ei 
ex Syngrapha Civitatis Vestre deberi. Qui 
postquam dicto debito suo recuperando non 
parum laboris sumptdsque impenderit, irrito 
tamen conatu, post diutinam moram et tot 
impensas frustra factas, haud levi rei sue 
familiaris jacture et detrimento, Nostram 
demum opem, tanquam ad _ ultimam 
anchoram confugiens, impl[o]rare habuit. 
Nos pro debita qua, eorum qui sub ditione 
Nostra sunt saluti commodisque, invigilamus 
cura, id agentes ut jus expeditum et equum 
ijs omnibus reddatur; préque sincero quo 
Rem-pub: Vestram semper complectimur 
affectu, Ne vel in Nostrates officio vel in 
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Vos benevolentiz deesse videamur, id é@ re 
maximé inpresentiarum duximus, Ampli- 
tudines Vestras peramicé rogare sicuti et his 
rogamus, uti dictum debitum una cum 
fenore quam[priJmum exolvendum curetis. 
Adeoque Syngraphe Vestre fides liberetur, 
omnisque justa querelarum ansa in posterum 
precidatur. Deus Opt. Max. Rem-pub: 
Vestram florentem diu et felicem faciat. 
Dab: é Palatio Nostro Westmonasterij 16to, 
Januarij An 1656. 


Vester bonus Amicus. 
Oliver P 


[Addressed : ] 

Magnificis Amplissimisque 
Dominis Consulibus et Senatoribus 
Civitatis Bremensis 


(2.) Magnifici Amplissimique Dni. literas 
ad Vos 16to. ultimi Januarij dedimus, quibus 
amice rogavimus, ut summa decies mille 
thalerorum Imperialium, que ex syngrapha 
Civitatis vestre Jacobo Wemys uni @ popu- 
laribus hujus Rei-pub. debetur, una cum 
legitimo fenore inde crescente ei quampri- 
mum exolvatur. Nobisque gratum esset, si 
id negotium pro rei equitate proque voto et 
rogatu nostro absque ulteriore appelatione 
transactum fuisset. Verum predictus ille 
postquam omnem operam adhibuerit, pluri- 
mosque sumptus fecerit, qud jus suum 
recuperaret, conquisitis adhuc dilationibus 
rejectus, reque infecté rediens, nostram opem 
denuo imploravit, ne justissima causa 
penitus excideret. Nos sicuti Civitatem 
vestram sincero semper affectua_ et 
benevolen[tia] complexi sumus, adeoque 
non nisi inviti admodum et reluctantes, 
postque omnia leniora remedia prius incas- 
sum tentata ad extraordinaria et duriora 
provocarem[ur] ita par est ut vobiscum 
reputetis, vel dignitati nostre vel in Subditos 
officio parum a Nobis satisfactum iri, si 
eorum jus et causam, vel negataé ijs vel 
inaniter dilata justitié deseramus. Verum 
cum id longe mallemus, ut jus suum legum 
zquitatisque norma obtineat, absque eo 
quod inter Principes et Status fieri assolet, 
ubi id obtineri nequit, itaque Dominationes 
vestras denuo rogatas cupimus, uti fidem 
Civitatis vestre syngraphé datam dicto 
Creditori liberare, quodque ei debetur dis- 
solvere velitis, adeoque res hec prout inter 
Amicos et jus colentes deceat ex xquo et 
bono finiatur; qué de re responsum vestrum 
expectamus. De cetero Civitati vestre 





prospera et felicia precamur. Dab. é Palatio 

Nostro Westmonasterij Junij 300. 1657, 
Vester bonus Amicus 
Olivers P 

[Addressed : ] 

Magnificis Spectatissismisque Viris 

Consulibus et Senatoribus 

Civitatis Bremensis. 


[Endorsed : ] 
Protect. Angliz# WestMonaster. 30. Jun. 
Exhib. & Jacob. Weyms 17. Sept. 
1657. 
MAURICE KELLy, 
Princeton University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NED WARD 
(1667-1731) 


SHORT-TITLE checklist of works 

attributed to Edward Ward (1667-1731) 
appeared in‘ N. & Q.’ of April 6, 1946. The 
compiler, Claude E. Jones, offered the list 
in the hope that it might stir students of 
Ward’s period to make additions and correc- 
tions. Possibly because of the publication 
in the same year of H. W. Troyer’s Ned 
Ward of Grubstreet, with its comprehensive 
bibliography, no additions or corrections 
appeared. May I therefore attempt to 
revive the subject by offering some additions 
to Professor Troyer’s list of authentic 
works? These additions, which are listed 
according to the plan adopted in Appendix 
A of his book, include unrecorded issues and 
editions of authentic works, and works of 
which’ Professor Troyer was unable to locate 
a copy. 


All Men Mad 

Head-title on p. 1:— 

[Line of type forming an ornament] / All 
Men Mad : or, England a Great Bedlam. | 
A / POEM. / [Text]. 

Quarto. A*. Text pp. 1-4. 

Professor Troyer does not mention this 
pamphlet. The paper-saving technique of 
the printer and the absence of an imprint 
suggest that it could be a pirated edition of 
the 1704 volume. 


Battle Without Bloodshed , 
Battel without Bloodshed: / OR, / Martial 
Discipline Buffoon’d / BY THE / City- 
Train-Bands. / — / [ornament] / — / 
LONDON, /| Printed and Sold by John 
How, in the Ram-Head-Inn- | Yard ip 
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Fanchurch-street, 1701. (Title within a 
double rule. The first line of title is 
black-letter.) 
Folio. [AJ-D’. 
text pp. 3-16. 
Professor Troyer mentions this volume, 
but does not describe it. 


Title 1p.; booklist 1Ip.; 


A Collection of Miscellaneous Poems 

A | COLLECTION / OF / Miscellaneous 
Poems. / — / In Twelve PARTS. / — / 
Consisting of all Sorts of POETRY, as / 
Odes, / Songs, / Satyrs, / Epistles, / Elegies, 

Epigrams, / Pastorals, / Dialogues, / 
Prologues, / Epilogues, &c. / Chiefly com- 
pos'd by the best Hands, viz. / Dr. Garth, / 
Dr. Baynard, | Dr. King, / Dr. Browne, 
| Capt. Phillips, | Capt. Steel, / Mr. Rowe, 
| Mr. Smith, | Mr. Den, /| Mr. Gildon, | 
Mr. Pittis, | Mr. Ward, | Mr. Dyke, / Mr. 
Green, | Mr. Hawke, | And several other 
Authors of Eminency. | — | Multum in 
Parvo. | — | LONDON, Printed: And 
Sold by B. Bragge, at the Raven in / Pater- 
Noster-Row. 1710. 

(The “sorts” of poetry are in two, the 
contributors’ names in three columns, with 
arule between each pair of columns.) 

Quarto. A-B*, A-C*, D’, E-F*, G-H?’, 
LK‘, L-Z?, [Aa]-Ff?, Ff-Sss?. Title 1p.; 1p. 
blank; dedication to George Treby, un- 
signed, 2pp.; preface 4 pp.; text pp. [1]-24, 
(1}-24, [1]-24, [1]-24, [1]-24, [1]-24, [1]-24, 
(1]-24, [1]-24, [1]-24, [1]-24, [1]-24, *A2, D2, 
H2, M2, S2, 7Ff2, Mm2, Ss2, Ggg2, Nnn2 
signed; Aaa2 signed Aaa. Each p. [1] is a 
title-page, and each p. [2] is blank. 

Professor Troyer found an advertisement 
for this volume in The Observator of 21-24 
September 1709, but was unable to locate 
acopy. It contains 183 poems, of which 
10 are attributed specifically to Thomas 
Greene, and one each to Mr. Hayward, 
William Walsh, Dr. Baynard, and “ N.F.” 
Among the 169 anonymous poems I have 
managed to identify poems by the following 
authors only: Charles Cotton, Richard Est- 
court, Dr. William Pittis (two poems), 
Matthew Prior (poem altered by a second 
hand), George Duke of Buckingham, and 
Jonathan Swift. I should be pleased to hear 
ftom any scholar interested in the contribu- 
lions of any of the authors mentioned here 
or on the title-page. 


Marriage Dialogues 
A variant of Woodward's address in the 
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imprint of a copy of Nuptial Dialogues 
Vol. II, 1710, possibly indicates an issue 
differing from the one described by Pro- 
fessor Troyer. 


The Merry Travellers 

The title-page of the volume which Pro- 
fessor Troyer conjecturally dates as 1722 
reads as follows:— 

THE / Merry Travellers: | OR, / A Trip 
upon Ten-toes, / FROM / Moorfields to 
Bromley. | An Humorous POEM. / 
Intended as the WANDERING SPY. / — 
/ PART I. / — / By the Author of the 
CAVALCADE. / — / The Second Edition. 
/ — / [4 lines of English verse] / — / 
LONDON: / Printed for the Author, / And 
Sold by A. BETTESWORTH at the Red- 
/ Lion in Paternoster-Row. M DCC XXIV. 
(Title within a double rule.) 


The Modern World Disrob’d 

A copy of the first edition has a frontis- 
piece consisting of the same portrait as that 
in Nuptial Dialogues, 1710. Two title-pages 
are bound in before A2. They are identical 
except for the imprints. The first imprint 
is that given by Professor Troyer; the second 
is as follows: — 

LONDON, Printed for G.S. and sold by 
/ B. Bragge, at the Raven in Pater-Noster- 
Row. 1708. 


The Parish Gutt'lers 

THE / Parish Gutt'lers: / OR, THE / 
HUMOURS / OF A / VESTRY. / A 
MERRY POEM. / — / [4 lines of English 
verse] / — / [ornament] / LONDON: / 
Printed for SAM. BRISCOE, at the Bell- 
Savage on / Ludgate-Hill; also at the Sun 
against John’s Coffee-House / in Swithin’s 
Alley, Cornhill. 1722. / Price One Shilling. 

Octavo. A-H*. Title Ip.; 1 p. blank; 
text pp. 3-64. 

This issue of the first edition is from the 
same setting of type as the one described by 
Professor Troyer. Only the title-page is 
different. 


The Rambling Fuddle-Caps 

Head-title on p. 1:— 

The Rambling Fuddle-Caps: Or, A 
Tavern Struggle / for a KISS. / — / By 
the Author of Hudibras Redivivus. | — | 
[text]. 

Quarto. A. Text pp. 1-4. 

Imprint at foot of p. 4:— 
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LOZDON: Printed by E. B. near Ludgate. 
(The first N in “London” is turned 
sideways.) 

This pamphlet may possibly be Benjamin 
Bragge’s 1706 edition noted (but not 
described) by Professor Troyer. Although 
slightly larger in format, it is similar in most 
other respects to the pamphlet A// Men Mad 
described above. It may, therefore, also be 
the work of a pirate. I cannot identify the 
printer “E. B.” with any certainty. 


O Raree-Show 

O Raree-Show, O Pretty-Show: / OR, 
THE / CITY FEAST. / [text] Broadside. 
A’. Text pp. 1-2. 

Imprint at foot of p. 2:— 

LONDON, Printed in the Year, 1698. 

Professor Troyer notes the existence of 
this broadside, but does not describe it. It 
is reprinted in Poems on Affairs of State 
Vol. III 1704. 


A_ Seasonable Sketch of an Oxford 
Reformation 

The price printed on the title-page of the 
1717 edition described by Professor Troyer 
is “6d.” A variant price “12d.” appears 
in the present copy, but it seems pointless 
to distinguish issues on such a minor 
difference. 


The Writings 

Vol. I of The Diverting Muse as it 
appears in The Writings, Vol. IV, is a 
special reprint of the 1707 edition, and not, 
like Vols. II-VI, the original edition with 
the title-page removed. 


These notes are the result of an examina- 
tion of the Ward collection (uncatalogued) 
in the Alexander Turnbull Library, Welling- 
ton; the Library has about one-third of 
Ward’s writings, mainly in first editions. 
Perhaps readers of “N. & Q.” might like 
to compare the holdings of other libraries 
with Professor Troyer’s bibliography and 
add to or correct the notes given above. For 
instance, can anyone verify the existence of 
the following editions of authentic works 
which appear in Professor Jones’s check-list? 

Adam and Eve Stript 1709; Batchelor’s 
Estimate 1720, 1755; Battel without Blood- 
shed 1710; The Life and Noble Adventures 
of Don Quixote 1804; The Forgiving Hus- 
band and Adultress Wife 1708 (bis); The 
History of London Clubs 1703: Hudibras 





Redivivus 1715; Humours of a Coffee-House 
(excerpt) 1709; The Insinuating Bawd 1699 
(bis?); The Libertine’s Choice 1707, 1904; 
The London Spy 1753, 1755; Lord Whig. 
love’s Elegy 1714; Mars Stript of his 
Armour 1765; Miscellaneous Writings Vol, 
Il 1712 and Vols. I-V_ 1732; Nuptial 
Dialogues 1729; Parish Gutt'lers 1732; 
Poet's Ramble after Riches 1700; Republi. 
can Procession 1744; Rise and Fall of 
Madam Coming-Sir 1717; Satyr agains 
(Bad?) Wine 1704; Secret History of Clubs 
1708; The Tipling Philosophers 1715. 


W. J. CAMERON, 


Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


*PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER’ 


"THE origin of the phrase “ Pull Devil, 
Pull Baker,” indicating a ding-dong 
tussle, was first raised in Notes and Queries 
in 1857 (2 S. iii. 228), but despite various 
communications both at that time and in 
1886 (7 S. i. 16) no satisfactory explanation 
of the meaning of the words has as yet been 
advanced. It is my purpose here to develop 
further a suggestion first put forward by 
C. B. Mount at the last reference that a 
scene between the Devil and a baker formed 
part of the performances of the popular 
puppet-shows during the 18th century. 

The earliest literary use of the phrase 
recorded in the Dictionaries of Proverbs is in 
1759, and so the “ performance ” from which 
it originated must by then have been well 
established, but it is not until 1772 that we 
find any written records of this. This takes 
the form of a scarce “ Turn Up,” or chil- 
dren’s toy book, published by Robert Sayer, 
entitled Punch’s Puppet Show or the 
Humours of Bartholomew Fair; the book 
is in fact dated April 20th 1792, but as this 
is no. 14 in the series, and nos. 13 and 15 
were published on March 23rd and 
June 10th 1772 respectively there can be 
little doubt that the printed date is a mis 
print. For a fuller description of thes 
books the reader is referred to Theatre 
Notebook 1 46-48 and George Speaight 
Juvenile Drama, 1946, p. 109-111. 

The scenes represented in this Turn Up 
are the typical incidents of the late 18th cen- 
tury fairground puppet-shows, when 
Punch was still a marionette controlled by @ 
wire and strings from above and before the 

present form of Punch and Judy had become 
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established. We see the Court of France, 
Little Ben the Sailor dancing a hornpipe, 
Punch with his wife, Joan, in a wheel- 
barrow, Harlequin and Scaramouch, and the 
Devil meeting a Baker, upsetting his basket 
of loaves and engaging in a tug-of-war for 
his money bags. There is a copy of this 
book in the British Museum Collection on 
Bartholomew Fair (C. 70 h.6), and the scene 
with the Baker is reproduced in Henry 
Morley Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, 
1859, p. 356. Confirmation of the existence 
of a devil and baker scene in the puppet- 
shows of this period is provided by the 
announcements of Jobson, a_ celebrated 
puppet master at the fairs up to 1794, who 
featured “ Punch, his Lady, the Devil and 
the Baker” among his characters (quoted 
in P. J. Stead Mr. Punch, 1950, p. 73). 

The Devil had been a popular character 
in the English puppet-shows ever since the 
16th century; in 1599 the Chamberlain’s 
Accounts for Coventry record the payment 
of ten shillings “‘to theym that had the 
poppets and daivell” (J. T. Murray English 
Dramatic Companies 1558-1642, 1910). On 
the puppet stage he preserved to a remark- 
able extent the “ business” of the medieval 
mysteries and moralities; there are constant 
references to the Devil in the puppet plays 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, and for a 
long time he played an important part in 
the street performances of Punch and Judy. 

The character of the Baker was perhaps 
originally introduced in the popular story 
of Jane Shore, which had been a favourite 
of the puppet stage since the 17th century; 
there is a record of a performance at 
Norwich in 1683 (Walter Rye Extracts from 
the Court Books of the City of Norwich 
1666-1688, 1905), and frequent allusions dur- 
ing the 18th century. An amusing account of 
an 18th century puppet performance of 
Jane Shore is given by Robert Southey in 
The Doctor, 1834, chap. 23: “the Beadle 
in this piece, after proclaiming in obvious 
and opprobrious rhyme the offence which 
had drawn upon Mistress Shore this public 
Punishment, prohibited all persons from 
tlieving her on pain of death, and turned 
het out, according to the common story, to 
die of hunger in the streets. The only per- 
son who ventured to disobey this prohibition 
was Punch the Baker; and the reader may 
judge of the dialogue of these pieces by this 
Baker's words, when he stole behind her, 
and nudging her furtively while he spake, 
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offered her a loaf, saying, ‘Tak it, Jenny, 
tak it!’ for which act so little consonant 
with his general character, Punch died a 
martyr to humanity by the hangman’s 
hands.” In this case the Baker was played 
by Punch himself, but I do not think that 
was general. Bakers were an unpopular 
trade, as they were often suspected of giving 
short weight in their loaves, and the spectacle 
of the devil catching one of them out must 
have satisfied the audience’s sense of justice. 

This old show lingered on into the early 
years of the 19th century. B. R. Haydon 
recalls in his Autobiography, 1853, chap. 6, 
that when he was a young student in Lon- 
don in 1808 and a friend of Wilkie they 
passed ‘“‘a penny show in the piazza” one 
evening, and decided to go in; a band of 
fellow students joined them, “and then we 
all joined in applauding the entertainment 
of Pull Devil, Pull Baker” and behaving in 
a generally boisterous manner, “ much to 
the indignation of the chimney-sweeps and 
vegetable boys who composed the audience.” 
There is, I think, little doubt that this was 
a puppet-show, such a one as was described 
by Sir Walter Scott in Old Mortality, 1816, 
chap. 38, when Cuddie says that he was 
‘““pu’ed twa ways at anes, like Punch and 
the Devil rugging about the Baker at the 
fair.” A correspondent in Hone’s Every- 
day Book, vol. 2, Nov. 3, recalled in 1826 
a showman called Joe Ody who always used 
to perform tricks at Clack Fall Fair in Wilt- 
shire, “lastly, raising the devil, who carries 
off the cheating parish baker upon his back ”; 
this, perhaps, was also represented with 
puppets. 

When the scene between the Devil and the 
Baker disappeared from the puppet-shows 
in the first or second decade of the 19th cen- 
tury their famous combat was preserved for 
a time in the Galanty Shows, or Magic 
Lantern entertainments, that were some- 
times presented in private houses on winter 
evenings. William Hone in Ancient 
Mysteries Described, 1823, p. 231, recalls 
how a man called Jos. Leverge performed 
one of these entertainments in his home in 
1818, and that the scenes represented scrip- 
tural subjects—at which he professed to be 
highly shocked—with “Pull Devil, Pull 
Baker, or the just judgment upon a baker 
who sold bread short of weight, and was 
carried to hell in his own basket.” Magic 
Lantern slides that must have been shown 
in entertainments of this kind were described 
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by correspondents in Notes and Queries 
series 2, iii. 258, and series 7, i. 96. 

To sum up: there is evidence that the 
Devil and a baker appeared separately in 
the 17th-century English puppet-shows, and 
it is a reasonable assumption that round 
about 1700 the two characters were 
combined in some kind of a knock-about 
tug-of-war that had become sufficiently well 
known for it to be alluded to without 
explanation in the 1750s; this scene finally 
vanished from the puppet stage in about 
1800, when the Punch and Judy show 
acquired its present form, but was preserved 
for a few more decades in the Magic Lantern 
entertainments of itinerant showmen. The 
origin of the phrase “ Pull Devil, Pull Baker ” 
is to be found at the fairs and country 
wakes of the 18th century, in the booths of 
wandering puppet showmen, among the 
traditional drolls of popular entertainment. 

I would add that I have an exhaustive his- 
tory of Puppets in England in preparation. 


GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ENGLISH PROSE 
READING 


(Continued from page 210) 


Yet at other times he “talked with an un- 
common animation of travelling into distant 
countries; that the mind was enlarged by it, 
and that an acquisition of dignity of charac- 
ter was derived from it,”*?’ and it is 
demonstrable that his reading of travel- 
literature was wide and interested. 

Of Voyages, he quoted in the Dictionary 
under swab from Shelvocke,”** mammock 
from James,”*® and under docile, draught, 
drift, growl, inlet, keen, and skin from 
Ellis.2*° He had Phipps**? and Cook? in 
his library. He knew Hawkesworth’s 
Account,*** and complained of Forster?** 

727 Life, ili. 269. 

728 4 Voyage round the world (1726). 

8° The strange and dangerous voyage of Captaine 
Thomas James . . . (1633). 

8° 4 Voyage to Hudson's Bay . . . (1748). 

**1C. J. Phipps, A Voyage towards the North Pole 
(1774), (Cat. 328: Life, v. 236). Nelson accom- 
panied Phipps on this voyage (cf. C. Oman, Nelson, 
London, 1947, 13-18). 
lo Voyages towards the South Pole (1777), (Cat. 


33 An Account of the Voyages undertaken in the 
Sate Hemisphere (1773), (Life, ii. 247: Letter 
“343. G. A. Forster, A Voyage round the World 
(1777). 
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that ‘“‘ makes me turn over many leaves at a 
time.”?** 

The travel-books he read cover Europe 
fairly well—Temple?** and de Blainville*” 
for Holland: Twiss?** and Thicknesse*** for 
France, Portugal, and Spain: Burnet?** and 
Stanyan™* for Switzerland: Addison, 
Baretti,*** Desgodetz,*** Brydone,?** and 
Boswell*** for Italy and the Mediterranean— 
“‘a man who has not been in Italy, is 
always conscious of an inferiority, from his 
not having seen what it is expected a man 
should see. The grand object of travelling 
is to see the shores of the Mediterranean ”"’ 
Molesworth*** and Wraxall’** for the 
north: and Burney,”°° Ascham,?*' Browne,” 
Keyssler,”** Wheler,*** and Drummond 
for Germany, Greece, and the rest. 


5 Life, iii. 180. 

8° Observations upon the United Provinces .. . 
(1673), (Life, iii. 330, iv. 379). 

*? Travels through Holland, &c. (1743), (Life, 
ii 346). 

** R. Twiss, Travels through Portugal and Spain 
(1775), (Cat. 284: Life, ii. 346). 

*°P. Thicknesse, A Year's journey through 
France and part of Spain (1777), (Life, iii. 235). 

*°G. Burnet, Letters containing what seemed 
remarkable in Switzerland, Italy, &c. (1686), 
(Journey, 148). 

*1 A. Stanyan, An Account of Switzerland (1714), 
(Life, iii. 356). 

*42 Remarks on Italy (1705), (Life, ii. 346: Addi- 
son, 22-3: quoted at Jeast 655 times in D). 

*8 An Account of the manners of Italy (1768), 
(Life, ii. 57): A Journey from London to Genoa 
(1770), (‘I know not whether the world has ever 
seen such Travels before,” Letter 236). 

** A. Desgodetz, Les édifices antiques de Rome 
(B.M. has copy, French and English, 2 tom., G. 
Marshall, 1771-95), (Cat. 586). 

**8 4 Tour through Sicily and Malta (1773), (Life, 
ii. 346, 468). 

**6 4n Account of Corsica, &c. (1768), (Cat. 178: 
Life, ii. 70). 

«7 Life, iii. 36. 

**R. Molesworth, An Account of Denmark 
(1694), (abridged in The World Displayed), 
(King, 4). 

*°N. W. Wraxall, Cursory remarks on the 
northern parts of Europe (1775), (Letter 395). — 

°C. Burney, The Present State of Music in 
France and Italy (1771), in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, &c. (1773), (Cat. 35). 

31 4 Report and Discourse of the Affaires and 
State of Germany (1570), (Ascham). 

*2 BE. Browne, A Brief account of some travels 
(1685), (inc]. travels in Hungary (1673) and through 
: eed (1677). I have noticed 21 quotations 


3 J. G. Keyssler, Travels through Germany, 
Bohemia, &c. (1756-7), (Life, ii. 346). 

6G. Wheler, A Journey into Greece (1682), 
(Journey, 133). 

*8 A’ Drummond, Travels through Germany, 
Greece, and Asia (1754), (Cat. 484: Life, v. 323). 
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He evidently liked G. Sandy’s Relation of 
a Journey begun An. Dom. 1610 (1615). It 
is a delightful book; one can still linger with 
pleasure over such passages as the opening 
of Book iv— 

“Now shape wee our course for England. 

Beloved soile; as in site, 

Wholly from all the world disjoyned: 
so in thy felicities. The Summer burns 
thee not, nor the Winter benummes thee: 
defended by the Sea from wastful incur- 
sions, and by the valour of thy sons from 
hostile invasions,”*** 

and the constant quiet music of, e.g., 

“Much becalmed, and not seldome 

crossed by contrary winds, for divers dayes 

we saw sea, and air onely .. .”*°’ 
Johnson recommended it to Astle,*** 
quoted it 76 times in the Dictionary. 

As he knew Sir Thomas Browne’s son’s 
travels, so he knew Addison’s father’s 
Account of West Barbary.** He knew 
Windus’s Journey to Mequinez**® and 
Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra:*** and Sir T. 
Roe’s Negotiations in his embassy to the 
Ottoman Porte, 1621-8,?** Chandler’s Travels 
in Asia Minor,** Russell’s Natural History 
of Aleppo,?** and Shaw’s Travels relating to 
Barbary and the Levant*** all describe the 
Near East.?** 

“If I had money enough,” he wrote to 
Mrs. Thrale,?*’ “ what would Ido? Perhaps 


**P. 170 (5th edit., 1652). 
*" P. 174 (ibid.) 
* Life, iv. 311. 
™L. Addison (1671), (D under caltrops). 
™ 1721 (Life, v. 445). 
™ 1753 (Life, iv. 126: Piozzi, 64). 
™ 1740 (Cat. 645). 
™ 1775 (Letter 395). 
™ 1756 (Life, iv. 171). 
™ 1738 (Cat. 67). 
™ Hawkins made an interesting suggestion in his 
Life of Johnson, p. 480. “I have some reason to 
that, in writing the account of his journey to 
the Western Island, Johnson had in his eye one of 
the most delightful books of the like kind in our 
ge, ‘Maundrell’s journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem.’ "’ HH. Maundrell’s book was published 
in 1703. Comparison with Johnson’s Journey does 
not illuminate the suggestion. There are, perhaps, 
some superficial resemblances, such as are common 
to many books of this type. The similarity of 
s description of a “tubulated”’ rock, 
Vourney, 17) to a passage of Maundrell’s (Bk. III, 
ch i, 847, in J. Harris's Navigantium atque 
Minerantium bibliotheca, 1748) is odd but probably 
cumcidental. Johnson could, however, have read 
Maundrell’s account in The World Displayed, xi— 


Ne "s collection of travels to which he con- 
buted an Introduction. 
Letter 417, 


and 
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. .. | might go to Cairo and down the Red 
Sea to Bengal, and take a ramble in India.” 
From his chair, at least, he accompanied 
Mandeville and Fryer, quoting from the 
former's Travels*** in the Dictionary under 
more and from the latter’s New Account of 
East India and Persia*** under pagoda and 
punch. Various allusions suggest acquain- 
tance with Corya‘’s Crudities,?"*° Stevens's 
Portuguese Asia,*"* Bell’s Travels from St. 
Petersburg . . . to various parts of Asia,?™ 
Pococke’s Description of the East,*"* and 
du Halde’s Description of the empire of 
China.*"* “He expressed a_ particular 
enthusiasm with respect to visiting the wall 
of China,” reported Boswell.*”* 

Looking westwards, we can note books 
about the Americas which he seems to have 
read—de la Condamine on S. America,?”* 
Wafer’s Voyage*"’ (which he quoted under 
administer), and one from his own collec- 
tion, The Natural history of Barbadoes, by 
G. Hughes.?"* He reviewed P. Browne’s 
Civil and Natural History of Jamaica’ and 
P. Evans’s Map and Account of the Middle 
Colonies:**° and I append a speculation 
about J. Adair’s History of the American 
Indians (1775).?** 


- —_ were edits. published 1725, 1727. 

269 6 a 

77° 1611 (Life, ii. 176). 

7** Manuel de Faria y Sousa, transl. J. Stevens 
(1695), (Hazen, 218). 

772 1763 (Life, ii. 55). 

**8 1743-5 (Life, ii. 346). 

** 1738-41 (Life, ii. 55). 

275 Life, iii. 269. 

**C. M. de la Condamine, A succinct abridge- 
ment of a voyage to the inland parts of South 
America (1747), (Hazen, 170). 

777 |. Wafer. A New voyage and description of 
the Isthmus of America (1699). 

7** 1750 (Cat. 582). 

me Toe. 

**° Geographical, Historical, Political, Philo- 
sophical & Mechanical Essays [with a Map and 
Account of the Middle Colonies in America] (1756). 

““T shall take care that Adair’s account of 
America may be sent you, for I shall have it of my 
own”’ (Letter 395, to Mrs. Thrale, 22 May, 1775). 
Boswell reported Johnson as follows, 20 April, 
1783 (Life, iv. 210): “A great traveller observes, 
that it is said there are no weak or deformed 
people among the Indians; but he with much 
Sagacity assigns the reason of this, which is, that 
the hardship of their life as hunters and fishers, 
does not allow weak or diseased children to grow 
up.”” Could the “ great traveller” have been Adair 
(who spent forty years among the Indians—D.N.B., 
xxii)? He said in his History “It is remarkable 
that there are no deformed Indians—however, they 
are generally weaker, and smaller bodied, between 
the tropics, than in the higher latitudes” (p. 5), 
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SCIENCE 


Johnson was much interested in science, 
but in order to keep commentary to a mini- 
mum, I give here a bare list of his reading 
material only, and refer to my notes on ‘ Dr. 
Johnson and Science,’ N. & Q., chiefly cxcv. 
338-341. 

General 

T. Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica (1646), 
(Cat. 579: D). 

R. Boyle, Works (presumably in 1744 edit.), 
(Cat. 30, 562). (D quotes from, inter alia, 
The Sceptical Chemist, 1661: Experiments 
and Considerations touching Colours, 
1663: Some Considerations touching the 
Usefulness of Experimental Natural Philo- 
sophy, 1663: New Experiments and 
Observations touching Cold, 1665: New 
Experiments ... touching the Spring and 
Weight of the Air, 1669). 

N. Grew, Museum Regalis Societatis .. . 
(1681), (D). 

J. Ward, The lives of the professors of Gres- 
ham College (1740), (Cat. 600). 

S. Hales, Statical Essays, xi (1733), (Life, v. 
247). 

R. Helsham, Lectures on Natural Philosophy 
(1739), (Cat. 615). 

P. van Musschenbroek, The Elements of 
Natural Philosophy (Cat. 145: D). 

J. Locke, Elements of Natural Philosophy 
(1750), (D). 


Mathematics and Astronomy 

E. Stone, New Mathematical Dictionary 
(1725), (D). 

J. Wilkins, Mathematicall Magick (1648), 
D). 


J. Ozanam, Recreations Mathematical and 
Physical (1708), (D). 

E. Cocker, Arithmetic (1678), (D: Life, 
v. 138). 

E. Hatton, Arithmetick (1699), (Cat. 454). 

— Malcolm, Arithmetic (?), (Cat. 589). 

D. Gregory, Treatise of Practical Geometry 
(transl. Maclaurin, 1745), (Life, v. 294). 


and ‘“ The natives live commonly to a great age; 
which is not to be wondered at, when we consider 
the high situation of their country—the exercises 
they pursue—” &c. (p. 229). But Johnson could 
have found the same idea in Robertson’s History 
of America—* ag pee | the feeble make 
of the Americans, hardly any of them are deformed 
. .. All travellers have been struck with this circum- 
stance . . .” and he gives as one reason the effect 
of a hard environment on child-rearing (ii. 71 
et seqq. I quote 10th edit., 1803, but have confirmed 
that this passage appeared in Ist edit., 1777). 
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W. Payne, Introduction to Geometry (1167) 
(Cat. 33, 551). 

N. Saunderson, Algebra (1740), (Life, ij 
190). 

W. Payne, Elements of Trigonometry (1772), 
(Cat. 24, 362). 

W. Holder, Discourse concerning Tim 
(1694), (D). 

D. Gregory, Astronomy (Eng. version, 1713), 
(Hazen, 183). 

J. Hill, Urania; or a Compleat View of th 
Heavens (1754), (Cat. 272). 

J. Ferguson, Astronomy explained on Sir 
Isaac Newton's Principles (1756), (Cat, 
181). 


Natural History and Husbandry 

P. Miller, The Gardener's Dictionary (1724) 
(D—?1752 edit. quoted). 

J. Gerard, The herball, or generall historie 
of Plantes (1597, much enlarged 1633 by 
T. Johnson), (Cat. 464). 

C. Butler, The Feminine Monarchie, ora 
Treatise concerning Bees (1609), (D). 

F. Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum: or A Natural 
History (1627), (D) Physiological Remains 
(in 1740 edit.), (D). 

J. Evelyn, Kalendarium Hortense (1664), 
(D). 

H. Rowlands, Jdea_ Aegriculturae: the 
Principles of Vegetation asserted and 
defended (1704), (Cat. 33). 

J. Mortimer, The Whole Art of Husbandry 
(1707), (D). 

R. Bradley, (?) New Improvements of Plant- 
ing and Gardening (1717), (Cat. 42). 

J. Tull, The Horse-holding Husbandry ... 
(1733), (Life, v. 324). 

J. Brett, Translations of Father Feyjoo’s Dis- 
courses (1777-9), (Cat. 494). 

R. Dossie, Memoirs of Agriculture (1768-82), 
(Life, iv. 11). 

W. Harte, Essays on Husbandry (1764), 
(Life, iv. 78). 

W. Marshall, Minutes of Agriculture (1778), 
(Life, iii. 313). 


Geology 

J. Woodward, The Natural History of the 
Earth (1726), (D). Fossils of all kinds 
digested into a method . . . (1728), (D). 
An Attempt towards a Natural Histor 
of the Fossils of England (1728-9), (Cat 
23 


). 
J. Hill, History of Fossils (1748), (D). 


Chemistry 
Dictionary of Chymistry (1771), (Cat. 62). 
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W. Lewis, A Course of Practical Chemistry 
(1746), (Cat. 615). 

p, J. Maquer, Elements of the Theory and 
Practice of Chymistry (1754), (Cat. 614). 
R. Watson, Chemical Essays (5 vols., 1781- 
9), (Cat. 380). (For reading of vol. ii, cf. 

Life, iv. 118). 


Medicine and Surgery 

J. Friend, History of Physick (1725-6), (D). 

J. Quincy, Lexicon Physico-medicum (1719), 
(D). 

R. James, A medicinal Dictionary (1743-5), 
(Cat. 28: Life, i. 159). 

J. Hill, History of the Materia Medica 
(1751), (Cat. 272). 

H. Pemberton, Translation and Improve- 
ment of the London Dispensatory (1746), 
(D). 

G. Harvey, Discourse of the Plague (1665), 
(D). 

J. Floyer, Preternatural State of the Animal 
Humours (1696), (D). 

T. Sydenham, Works (ed. J. Swan, 1742), 
(contr. Life). 

B. Cheyne, Essay of Health and Long Life 
(1724), (Life, iii. 27). The English Malady 
(1733), (Cat. 124: Life, iii. 27, 87). 

R. James, Dissertation on Fevers (1748), 
(Life, iii. 389: Cat. 124). 

R. Blackmore, Treatise upon the Small Pox 
(1723), (Blackmore, 38). 

Apperley, Observations in Physick .. . 
with a treatise of the small-pox (1731), 
(Cat. 27). 

J. Mudge, Dissertation on the Inoculated 
Small Pox (1777), (Cat. 121). 

R. Mead, Mechanical Account of Poisons 
(1702), (D). 

J. Arbuthnot, Essay concerning the Nature 
of Aliments (1731), (D). Practical Rules 
of Diet (1732), (D). 

Young, A Treatise on Opium (1753), 
(Letter 44), 

G. Harvey, Morbus Anglicus, or the 
Anatomy of Consumptions (1666), (D). 

J. Floyer, Treatise on the Asthma (1698), 
(D: Life, iv. 353, 543). 

E. Barry, Treatise on a Consumption of the 
Lungs (1726), (Life, iii. 34). 

J. Arbuthnot, Essay concerning the Effects 
of Air on Human Bodies (1733), (D). 

J. Mudge, A Radical . . . Cure for recent 
Catarrhous Cough (1778), (Cat. 121). 


R. Wiseman, Severall C hirurgical Treatises 
(1676), (D). 
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W. Cheselden, Anatomy of the Human Body 
(1713), (D: Cat. 125). 

S. Sharp, Treatise on the Operations of 
Surgery (1739), (D). 

P. Pott (3rd edit. of “ chirurgical” works, 
1779), (Cat. 180). 


Miscellaneous 

J. Moxon, Mechanick Exercises (1677-83), 
(D). 

J. Harris, Lexicon Technicum (1704-10), (D). 

I. Newton, Opticks (1704), (D: later edit. 
than 1704 used).?*? 

J. Ferguson, Lectures on Select Subjects in 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics and 
Optics (1760), (Cat. 181). 

C. Lucas, An Essay on Waters (1756), 
(reviewed). 

F. Home, Experiments on Bleaching (1756), 
(reviewed). 

S. Hales, An Account of a... Discovery to 
Distill . . . Sea-water (1756), (reviewed). 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


Johnson’s interest in philosophy and 
theology has always been recognised, but the 
evidence which can be assembled (even after 
the passing of a couple of centuries) con- 
cerning the details of his reading in these 
subjects affords proof of this interest which 
is factual and impressive. 

He had T. Stanley’s History of Philo- 
sophy*®* in his library, Elizabeth Carter’s 
translation of All the Works of Epictetus,?** 
and The Works of Locke**> (of which he 
quoted the Essay concerning Humane 
Understanding in the Dictionary). He also 
quoted three of Berkeley's pieces,?** and 
almost certainly knew The Principles of 
Human Knowledge.**’ He had read Shaftes- 
bury’s Characteristicks of Men, Manners, 
&c.,"** and some of the controversial litera- 
ture about it.*** He had some regard for 
Mandeville’s Fable of the bees**°—“ it was 

**2 Cf. my “ Dr. Johnson and Newton’s Opticks,’”’ 
R.E.S. N.S. (1951) Il. 226-237. 

8° 1655-62 (Cat. 277). 

7*4 1758 (Cat. 283). 

*** Cat. 601. The first coll. edit. was 1714. 

**° The Analyst or a Discourse Addressed to an 
Infidel Mathematician (1734); A Word to the Wise, 


and A Discourse Addressed to the Magistrates, both 
in A Miscellany (1752). 

**? Life, i. 471, iii. 165, iv. 27: Idler, 10. 

7° 1711 (Akenside, 6). 

*** W. Warburton, Remarks on several Occasional 
Reflections (1744), and J. Dyson, An Epistle to the 
Rev. Dr. Warburton (1744), (ibid.): J. Brown, 
Essay (1751), (Cat. 50). 

39° 1714 (Life, iii. 291). 
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the work of a thinking man”**'—and had 
Rutherford’s Essay?*? on it. He was very 
familiar with Watts’s Logick,?** and once 
said that “ few books have been perused by 
me with greater pleasure than ”*** the same 
writer’s Improvement of the Mind. He 
knew Burke’s Vindication of Natural 
Society?*® and Philosophical Enquiry into 

.. the Sublime and Beautiful,’ and 
Soames Jenyn’s Free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil.?** Of Beattie’s Essay on 
Truth?** he said that he liked it more as he 
looked more upon it, and he owned a copy of 
that*°® and of the Dissertations Moral and 
Critical.*°* Knowledge of lesser philo- 
sophical works is mentioned in a note.** 

Works of Biblical scholarship included in 
his reading were Lewis’s Complete History 
of the several Translations,*** Prideaux’s 
Connections,*** Kennicott’s Collations,°** 

**) Piozzi, 116. 

*2T. Rutherforth, An Essay on the Nature and 
Obligations of Virtue (1744), (Cat. 61). 

2991725 (Cat. 262—1745 edit.: Life, iv. 311: 
Watts, 24: D). 

**¢ Watts, 26. 

75 1741 (Life, iv. 311: D). 

2°* 1756 (Life, i. 463). 

*°7 1757 (Life, ii. 90). 

2** 1757 (Life, iii. 48: reviewed). 

wah i” 

3 Life, ii. 202: Cat. 178: also Piozzi, 117. 

$2 1783 (Cat. 321). 

°°? G, Sale, The Koran (1734), (Cat. 69). 

J. Heydon, The _ Rosie-Crucian Infallible 
Axiomata (1660), (Life, iv. 405). 

.———. Hermippus Redivivus (1743), (Life, 
i. 417). 

F. Bacon, Of the Colours of Good and Evil 
(1597), (D.) 

E. Brerewood, Enquiries touching the Diversity 
of Languages and Religion . . . (1614), (D). 

J. Bramhall, Works (1674-7), (Cat. 214). A 
Defence of the True Liberty of Human Actions 
. « + » (1655), (Life, ii. 104). 

J. Norris, The Theory and Regulation of Love 
(1688), (Burney, Diary, Sept. 1778). 

_J. Collier, Essays upon several Moral Subjects 
(i. 1697, ii. 1705, iii. 1709, On Gaming, 1713: coll. 
edit. 1722), (D). 

J. Petvin, Letters concerning Mind (2), (Hawkins, 
255: Idler, 31). 

— Hartley, Observations on Man (1749), (Cat. 
22). 

J. Towers, Philosophical Enquiry into the Laws 
of Nature (transl. Cumberland, 1750), (Cat. 61). 

G. Lyttelton, Dialogues of the Dead (1760, 1765), 
(Life, ii. 126, 447: Lyttelton, 16). 

°°? 1739 (prefixed earlier to Wiclif’s N.T., 1731), 
(Cat. 264). 

*°*H. Prideaux, The Old and New Testament 
Connected in the History of the Jews (1716-18), 
(Life, iv. 311: D: Journey, 31). 

*°* B. Kennicott, “On the Collation of the 
Hebrew MSS. of the O.T.” (issued yearly, 1760-9, 
collected 1770), (Life, ii. 128). 





and Patrick’s*’* and Wesley’s*’’ commen. 
taries. He quoted Boyle on the style of the 
Scriptures*** in the Dictionary, and was 
familiar with books on the Psalms (Ham. 
mond**”® and Zachariah Mudge***) and on 
the Prophets (Pocock,*** Thomas Newton," 
and Lowth),*’* and with a number of para. 
phrases, annotations, &c. dealing with the 
New Testament.*** 


The appended list*’* of physico-theological 


*°*S. Patrick, Paraphrase and commentary on all 
the books of the Bible from Genesis to Solomon’; 
Song, 10 vols. (1695-1710: Job, 1679, Psalms, 
1680, Proverbs, 1683, Ecclesiastes & Song of 
wa 1685, previously issued separately), tLif, 
iii. 58). 

°°? Explanatory notes on O.T. (1755), on NT. 
(1765): Johnson’s (Cat. 324) edit., 4 vols., 1768, 
(Letter 451). 

*°* Some Considerations touching the Style of the 
Holy Scriptures (1663). 

*°?H. Hammond, Paraphrase and Annotations 
—_ the books of the Psalms (1659), (Letters 425, 


**° Essay towards a New English Version of the 
Book of Psalms (1744), (Cat. 404; Life, iv. 71; 
Letter 739). 

511 Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea (1685), 
(Cat. 580). 

; —_— on the Prophecies (1754-8), (Life, 
iv. q 

*3 R. Lowth, Isaiah, a New Translation (1778), 
(Cat. 334). 

*H. Hammond, Paraphrase and Annotations 
upon the New Testament (1653), (Life, iii. 58). 

W. Bowyer, Conjectural Emendations (on Greek 
Testament), (1763), (Cat. 287). 

E. Harwood, Liberal Translation of the N.1. 
(1768), (Life, iii. 39). 

D. Whitby, Paraphrase and Commentary on the 
N.T. (1703), (Life, v. 276). 

Z. Pearce, Commentary on the Four Evangelists 
(1777), (Life, iti. 112: Cat. 431, ed. Derby). 

G. West, Observations on the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ (1747), (D). 

G. Lyttelton, Observations on the Conversion and 
Apostleship of St. Paul (1747), (Lyttelton, 12). 

J. Locke, Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle 

. . to the Galations (1705), (D). 

P. Delany, Revelations examined with Candour 
(1732-63), (D). 

W. Cave, Antiquitates Apostolicae: a History 
of the . . . Apostles (1676), (Cat. 480). . 

"6 J. Glanvill, Scepsis Scientifica (1665, 2nd edit. 
of The Vanity of Dogmatizing, 1661). ; 

M. Hale, The Primitive Origination of Mankind 
(after 1676). 

T. Burnet, Sacred Theory of the Earth (1684-90), 
(Life, v. 352). 

J. Keill, Examination of Dr.  Burnets 
Theory ... , (1695). ’ 

J. Ray, The Wisdom of God Manifested in the 
Works of the Creation (1691). 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra (1701), (Cat. 358). 

G. Cheyne, Philosophical Principles of Natural 
Religion (1705). 

W. Derham, Physico-Theology (1713). Astro 
Theology (1715). 
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writings of the late 17th-early 18th centuries 
were known to him, and it can be claimed 
that he made details use of them in the com- 
lation of the Dictionary.*'* 

The number alone of divines whose ser- 
mons he had read speaks for itself—Latimer, 
Hooker, Ferne, Lancelot Andrewes, South, 
Bentley, Sprat, Atterbury, Tillotson, Fiddes, 
Smalridge, Jortin, Clarke, Mudge, Aber- 
nethy, Seed, Foster, Warburton, Fordyce, 
Sterne, Herring, Ogden, Blair, White, 
Calamy, Rogers, Stephens, and Sherlock.**’ 

A. D. ATKINSON. 
(To be continued) 


Present writer's ‘Dr. Johnson and some 
Physico-Theological Themes,” N. & Q., cxcvii, 
16-18, 162-5, 249-53. 

“7H, Latimer (there was a coll. edit., 1758), 
(Cat. 628: D). : 

R. Hooker (sermons quoted in D). 

H. Ferne (Bp., 1602-1662: sermons and pamph- 
lets quoted D). 

L. Andrewes, XCVI Sermons (1629), (Cat. 214). 

R. South, Sermons (1679), (Life, ii. 104, iii. 248). 

R. Bentley, Boyle Lectures, 1692, On the con- 
futation of atheism (Life, v. 174: D). 

T. Sprat (sermons, quoted D: published 
separately, but V in 1697, X in 1710). 

F. Atterbury (D: Life, iii. 247). 

J. Tillotson, Sermons (254 pub. 1694, 14 vols. 
1695-1704, also edits. 1717 & 1728), (Life, iii. 247; 


). 

R. Fiddes, Fifty-two Practical Discourses (1720), 
(Cat. 212). 

- Smalridge, Sixty sermons (1726), (Life, iii. 
248). 

J. Jortin, Four Sermons (1730), Sermons and 
Charges (1771-2), (“‘ very elegant,” Life. iii. 248). 

S. Clarke (10 vols., 1730-1, vols. i & ii of coll. 
works, 1738), (Cat. 242, 251: Life, iii. 248: 
Hawkins, 365). 

Z. Mudge, Liberty (1731), Sermons on Different 
Subjects (1739), (Cat. 26: Life, iv. 77, 98). 

J. Abernethy, Discourses concerning the Perfec- 
tions of God, &c. (2 vols., 1743: B.M. copy of 
vol. ii dated 1742), (Cat. 49: Life, v. 68). 

J. Seed, Discourses (1743), (Life, iti. 248: D). 

J. Foster, Sermons, 4 vols. (1744), (Life, iv. 9). 

W. Warburton, Principles of Natural and 
_— Religion (i. 1753, ii. 1754, iii. 1767), (Cat. 


P ee, Sermons to Young Women (1765), 
azen). 

L. Sterne, Sermons (1760-9), (Life, v. 227). 

T. Herring, Seven Sermons (1763), (Gay, 21). 
S. Ogden, Ten sermons on prayer and inter- 
cession (1770), (Life, iii. 248, v. 29). 

H. Blair, Sermons (1777), (Cat. 248: Life, iii. 
he 211, 486: “I love Blair's ‘ Sermons,’ ” 


J. White, Sermons containing a View of 
Christianity and Mahometanism (Bampton Lectures, 
1784), (Cat. 646). 

E. Calamy (sermons quoted D). 

a! have not identified the sermons of Sherlock, 
sogers, and Stephens, all quoted D. Life, iii. 248, 
W. 311, refer to Sherlock). 








JOHNSON ON JUVENAL 


iu is scarcely news that Samuel Johnson’s 

The Vanity of Human Wishes is different 
in various ways from its source, Juvenal’s 
tenth satire. Apart from the fact that John- 
son is applying the satire to his own era, 
there is of course the increased amount of 
generalization, the reduction of concrete 
detail, which one would expect in the 
eighteenth century author. One expects, 
too, from Johnson’s persistent melancholy, 
a darker tone than Juvenal’s. But when one 
lays the two poems side by side one finds 
that the change of tone is combined with an 
actual shift of meaning; and one is, I believe, 
almost startled when he realizes just how 
profoundly different the two poems are. 
For Johnson’s theme is close to Ecclesiastes’ 
“All is vanity.” He barely misses that bitter 
conclusion: better than dead or living is 
“he which hath not yet been.” Whereas 
Juvenal is with Puck in affirming ‘“ What 
fools these mortals be!” Johnson admired 
Juvenal for “ gaiety and stateliness”’;* but 
he very nearly turns the tenth satire inside 
out as he converts its mordant mockery into 
abstract gloom. 

The difference is revealed by shifts of 
emphasis and choice of details as well as 
occasionally in content. If one matches 
words, one can sometimes find each poet 
apparently saying the same thing. Thus 
Johnson’s 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 

Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant 

voice ; 

How nations sink. by darling schemes oppress’d, 

When vengeance listens to the fool’s request 

(11-14)? 
is not far from Juvenal’s 

For when does Reason direct our desires 

or our fears? What project do we form 

sO auspiciously that we do not repent us 
of our effort and of the granted wish? 

. . . In camp and city alike we ask for 

things that will be our ruin. (4-9.)° 


Cf. his Life of Dryden. 

? All quotations from The Vanity of Human 
Wishes come from the definitive volume, The Poems 
of Samuel Johnson, ed. David Nicoll Smith and 
Edward L. McAdam (Oxford, 1941). 

* This and other quotations from Juvenal's tenth 
satire are taken from Juvenal and Persius, ed. with 
a prose translation by G. G. Ramsay (London, 
1920). I give his line numbers for the Latin verses. 
In one or two instances, seeking increased com- 
pactness, I have ventured a modification of Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s translation, and the initial S after 
the line-numbers indicates the fact. 
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In fact, Johnson may here seem the more 
scathing. But Juvenal’s development more 
than overtakes Johnson: 

Many a man has met death from the rush- 

ing flood of his own eloquence; others 

from the strength and wondrous thews in 
which they have trusted. More still have 
been ruined by money too carefully 
amassed . . . It was for this that in the 
dire days Nero ordered Longinus and the 
great gardens of the over-wealthy Seneca 

to be put under siege. (9-16.) 

There is a sweepingly sardonic note about 
the manner of expression which Johnson’s 
equivalent passage omits: 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows, 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s pow’rful breath, 

And restless fire precipitates on death. 

(17-20.) 
But the difference in tone is driven home if 
we now insert two lines of Johnson’s which 
precede these four, and which have no 
equivalent whatever in Juvenal: 

Fate wings with ev'ry wish th’ afflictive dart, 

Each gift of nature, and each grace of art. 

(15-16.) 

They make it clear that even if a man is 
not foolish in his desires he will suffer; and 
that idea is strictly Johnson’s. 

This shift of attitude reveals itself every- 
where. Consider, for example, the con- 
clusions drawn from the parallel examples 
of Sejanus and Wolsey. Johnson asks, 

For why did Wolsey near the steeps of fate, 

On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight? 

Why but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow, 

With louder ruin to the gulphs below? 

(125-28.) 
And thus he brings an echo of the medieval 
Fortune’s wheel; the emphasis is on the mis- 
fortune, and the great man’s fall from power 
is what the reader is likely to remember. 
But Juvenal says, 

You admit, then, that Sejanus did not 

know what things were to be desired; for 

in coveting excessive honours, and seek- 
ing excessive wealth, he was but building 
up the many stories of a lofty tower 
whence the fall would be the greater 

(103-7) 
and thus places the blame squarely on the 
shoulders of the man who wanted too much. 

This point that Juvenal stresses the error 
made or the excessive desire rather than the 
misfortune is supported by the fact that he 
is likely to minimize the worth of the man 
he discusses. Thus Sejanus appears chiefly 


as a statue already broken up and about to 
be melted down (61-64), or as being dragged 
along by a rope (66-67). In contrast, John. 
son carefully builds a dignified picture of 
Wolsey at the peak of his power (98-108), 
Another instance of the sort is the treat. 
ment of Xerxes, one of the illustrations jp 
Juvenal that Johnson takes over direct. Both 
satirists indicate clearly the strength and 
pride of the Persian ruler, and make capital 
of his flight from Greece with his power 
shattered, though Johnson’s 

A single skiff to speed his flight remains; 

Th’ incumber’d oar scarce leaves the dreaded 

coast 
Through purple billows and a floating oe 
38 


does not approach the compact suggestive. 
ness of Juvenal’s dark and ironic Latin: 
nempe una nave, cruentis 
fluctibus ac tarda per densa cadavera prora, 

(forsooth, in a single ship, on blood- 

stained waves, and with slow prow 

through dense-packed corpses. [185-86 

S].) 

But though both poets are harsh concerning 
the Persian’s pride, it is Juvenal, not John- 
son, who makes all personal, and through 
comic exaggeration intensifies his ridicule: 
Xerxes had not only physically whipped two 
of the winds; he had put Neptune in chains 
and considered himself clement not to brand 
him (180-84). His Latin fairly crackles with 
its introductory k sounds as he adds, “ huic 
quisquam vellet servire deorum?” (“ What 
god, indeed, would wish to serve such a 
master?” [184]), with a terrific effect of jeer- 
ing belittlement. At the same time, John- 
son’s version omits Juvenal’s concluding line 
for the section, “Such was the penalty 
exacted for that long-desired glory!” (187), 
so that the final impression in Johnson (cf. 
ll. 238-40, above) is of the horror of the 
failure, and not of the excessive pride which 
caused it. 

An even more striking instance of the 
difference between the two men’s attitudes 
appears when one compares Johnson's treat: 
ment of Charles XII of Sweden with 
Juvenal’s of Hannibal. Johnson, through- 
out the section, treats Charles with dignity; 
nothing is said to make him seem othet 
than desirable except in his choice of wat 
rather than peace as a way of life. The 
famous concluding lines then carry a tone 
of respect for a great warrior broken by 
events: 
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His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the “a, es oe — grew pale, 

To point a moral, o (219-22) 

It is the tragic irony of the fact which gives 
point to the final couplet. But Juvenal! 
He opens with “ Expende Hannibalem; quot 
libras in duce summo/invenies?” (Weigh 
out Hannibal; how many pounds do you 
find in the greatest commander? [147-48, S].) 
And throughout his discussion he so handles 
the Carthaginian’s accomplishments and un- 
happy end as to make him look like a perpe- 
trator of outrageous absurdities, until he 
concludes scornfully, 

i demens et saevas curre per Alpes, 

ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias! 

(On, madman, and race over the cruel 

Alps, that you may please boys and serve 

for declamations! [166-67, S].) 

No unlucky fate for a great man is here 
suggested, but the inevitable result of 
making a fool of oneself. 

One may wonder whether an element of 
Roman jingoism entered the picture of 
Hannibal; but Juvenal was writing in his 
old age, some three centuries after the event; 
and his clear and ironic vision was scarcely 
likely to be warped by national pride. 
Besides, as we are seeing, the attitude is 
constant throughout the poem. There is, 
for example, the matter of men’s prayer for 
long life. Johnson of course sees the bitter- 
ness in old age: that “life protracted is 
protracted woe.” (258) “‘ Time hovers o’er,” 
he assures us, 

impatient to destroy, 

And shuts up all the passages of joy: 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 

The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flow’r, 

With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 

He views, and wonders that they please no more. 

(259-64.) 

He notes also, among other causes of un- 
happiness for an old man, that “Un- 
number’d maladies his joints invade,/ Lay 
Siege to life and press the dire blockade” 
(283-84). But this is another world of think- 
mg and feeling from Juvenal’s joyous 
eXaggeration : 

Look first at the misshapen and ungainly 

face, so unlike its former self; see the 

unsightly hide that serves for skin; see 
the pendulous cheeks and the wrinkles like 
those which a matron baboon carves upon 
her aged jaws in the shaded glades of 
Thabraca (191-95) 
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or from his exuberant inability to list all the 
diseases which attack an old man: 

if you ask of me their names, I could 

more readily tell you the number of 

Oppia’s paramours, how many patients 

Themison killed in one season, how many 

partners were defrauded by Basilus, how 

many wards corrupted by Hirrus, how 

many lovers tall Maura wears out in a 

single season. (218-24.) 

More serious comments than these follow; 
but recurrently laughter and scorn hover 
over the pictures or fill them. 

A similar shift in point of view occurs in 
Johnson’s section concerning the fate of the 
learned man. It is more than double the 
length of Juvenal’s ironic tale of the evils 
eloquence may bring upon its possessor pre- 
cisely because—as the lines make perfectly 
clear—Johnson admires learning and is 
furious that the world does not appreciate 
it. But the gulf between the two poets is 
deepest and broadest when they consider 
the mother’s prayer that her offspring may 
be handsome or beautiful. Juvenal chooses 
to make the offspring a boy, and declares 
characteristically, 

Go to now, you that revel in your son’s 

beauty; think of the deadly perils that lie 

before him. He will become a pro- 
miscuous gallant, and have to fear all the 
vengeance due to outraged husbands; no 
luckier than Mars, he will not fail to fall 
into the net. And sometimes the hus- 
band’s wrath exacts greater penalties than 
any law allows; one lover is slain . 
another bleeds under the lash . . . Your 
dear Endymion will become the gallant 
of some matron whom he loves; but 
before long, when Servilia has taken him 
into her pay, he will serve one also whom 
he loves not, and will strip her of all her 
ornaments; for what can any woman... 
deny to the man who serves her passion? 

(310-22.) 

If by chance he turns out chaste, Juvenal 
points out, the doting mother may well 
remember the fates of Hippolytus and Bel- 
lerophon. All this, if edged with bitterness, 
is compounded of fun as well as satire. But 
Johnson turns the boy into a girl, and paints 
gloomily a sort of harlot’s progress, with 
Pleasure, Interest, and Flattery joining hands 
to destroy the lovely thing in spite of the 
efforts of Virtue, Prudence, and Pride to 
protect her; and he ends, mournfully, 
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Now beauty falls betray’d, despis’d, distress’d, 
And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 
(341-42.) 

Thus throughout the tenth satire one finds 
Juvenal emphasizing man’s stupidity when 
he tries to choose desirable goals, or jeering 
at the inflated egoism with which he pushes 
himself too far ahead of others. Johnson, 
on the other hand, throws his emphasis on 
the idea that no human goals can bring 
happiness. There is nothing in Juvenal to 
suggest that the intelligent man cannot con- 
trol his future and find peace and content- 
ment in life if he uses his head and holds 
his ideas of what he wants within reasonable 
limits.* Thus his “mens sana in corpore 
sano” (356) as the ideal thing to pray for 
is completely appropriate; and with it goes 
logically that “stout heart [animum] ” 


that has no fear of death, and deems 
length of days the least of Nature’s gifts; 
that can endure any kind of toil; that 
knows neither wrath nor desire, and thinks 
that the woes and hard labours of Hercules 
are better than the loves and the banquets 
and the down cushions of Sardanapalus. 
(357-62.) 


For he is arguing that by being virtuous, by 
choosing wisely what to desire, and by not 
desiring too much, one can make one’s life 
reasonably pleasant. And he drives home 
his thesis with his concluding lines, which 
discount in advance the entire medieval 
notion of the power of Fortune: 


Thou wouldst have no divinity, O For- 
tune, if we had but wisdom; it is we that 
make a goddess of thee, and place thee in 
the skies. (365-66.) 


On the other hand, Johnson closes with a 
very different effect. The “mens sana” 
line becomes “a healthful mind, Obedient 
passions, and a will resign’d” (359-60). 
The prayer for a_ stout heart (or, 
better, spirit) becomes one for love, for 
patience, and for faith “panting for 
a happier (363): a Christian 


“This refusal to blame anything more than man’s 
own foolishness seems the more notable that 
Juvenal himself apparently threw away a fortune 
trying to raise himself—in spite of having been 
born a freedman—to a position in the upper levels 
of the Roman class structure; with the result that 
at the age of 45 or 50 he seems to have had to 
work at such trades as auctioneering and keeping a 
bath-house. Cf. The Life of Juvenal, a typed 


seat” 


M.A. thesis (University of Minnesota, 1928) by 
John Monich, 
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stoicism which does not lessen the poem 
unrelieved pessimism as to one’s fate in this 
world. Far from pointing out that with 
wisdom and virtue man can avoid the 
ravages of Fortune and find peace, Johnson’; 
final couplet has a melancholy resignation 
which must inevitably linger in one’s mind: 

With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 

(367-68,) 

No question here of choosing intelligently 
the path to happiness and contentment jp 
life; one simply trains oneself to endure with 
resignation the years until he can hope to 
find them after death. And even this post- 
dated hope recedes weakly before the impact 
of that bitter closing line. 

Thus thoroughly does Johnson's per. 
sonality take over Juvenal’s poem and make 
it his own. One remembers the close of 
Rasselas: that flat decision by the Prince 
and his party, realizing that none of their 
dreams was likely to be satisfied, to return 
to Abyssinia. In these works of his youth, 
Johnson offers a gloomy outlook, indeed!* 


Francis G. SCHOFF. 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 


*I say “youth,” in spite of Johnson’s having 
been 39 at the time of this poem, because it 
appears that Juvenal’s satire was written when he 
was 70. Johnson’s melancholy remained with 
him; but I wonder if at 70 he would have been 
as completely pessimistic as this in a poem on the 
same subject, having had a good many years of 
recognition and comfort? 


‘NATURAL PHILOSOPHY’ AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SATIRE 


“WE must take this for a general rule; 

writes Addison in Tatler No. 216, 
*** That whatever appears trivial or obscene 
in common notions of the world, looks grave 
and philosophical in the eyes of a 
Virtuoso.”’ If we may judge from contem- 
porary writings, the ‘ virtuoso’ of the early 
eighteenth century was regarded by the 
people of his time as a person ridiculously 
carried away in the enthusiastic pursuit of 
a trivial object, who treasured rubbish, and 
was capable of devoting much time and 
energy to the study of insignificant natural 
phenomena. That his botanical or zoological 
researches could be of any worth or were 
likely to produce any result beyond the 
waste of time and money seemed to them 
impossible, and they therefore considered 
the virtuoso to be completely lacking in any 
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true sense of values, a mere collector of * the 
refuse of nature.’ 4 

It is this conception that we find in two 
of Addison’s contributions to the Tazler, 
Nos. 216 and 221. In the first of these he 
gives a virtuoso’s will, in which bequests are 
made of specimens from his collection, and 
in the second a letter from the virtuoso’s 
widow, asking advice concerning the disposal 
of ‘those many rarities and curiosities’ 
which lie on her hands. 

If you know any one that has an occasion 

for a parcel of dried spiders, I will sell 

them a penny worth. I could likewise let 
any one have a bargain of cockle-shells. 

I would also desire your advice, whether 

Ihad best sell my beetles in a lump, or by 

retail. 

Of a Fellow of the Royal Society, a friend 
of her husband’s, who advises her to sell the 
collection by auction, and who is preparing 
‘a catalogue of every particular’ for the 
sale, she writes that she suspects that he is as 
mad as her late husband. 

The Tatler suggests that the virtuoso is 
a madman; Hughes’ and Blackmore’s Lay 
Monk sees him simply as a bore, seriously 
occupied in the pursuit of childish activities. 
This view is put forward in two successive 
numbers, Nos. 7 and 8. In the former 
(330th November, 1713), Ravenscroft, the 
‘Bickerstaff ’ of the Lay Monk, tells how, as 
ayouth, being ‘ mightily pleas’d’ by what he 
saw when visiting the Ashmolean Museum, 
he resolved to become a collector of natural 
curiosities himself, but quickly wearied of 
this trivial occupation. 

I had not long been a Virtuoso in Fossils 
and Insects, when . . . my Fancy grew 
cool and untastful of this Amusement; 
and besides, I perceiv’d at last, that if I 
continu’d this Pursuit, I should be perpe- 
tually employ’d in gathering, and shewing 
with Solemnity a Heap of Trifles, and 
pass all my Days in a great Toy-Shop. 

Ravenscroft’s ambition to acquire a collec- 
tion is a laughable youthful foible, but the 
man who carries out such an ambition, and 
does become a virtuoso, is, as we are shown 
in the next number, a tiresome and boring 
pedant. His careful compilation of statistics, 
his minute observations, his confidence in 
the Importance of his activities—all these 
combine to make the virtuoso an object of 
nidicule, 

Why, apart from the temporary enthu- 
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siasm of youth, should anyone become a 
virtuoso? The Dunciad suggests an answer 
to this question. According to Pope, the 
virtuoso is a man who has turned to the 
study of natural science only because he has. 
no capacity for any higher branch of 
learning. 
The mind, in metaphysics at a loss, 
May wander in a wilderness of moss." 

So the virtuosi have their place amongst the 
dunces, to crowd, ‘ with weeds and shells 
fantastic crowned,’ round the throne of 
Dulness, each bringing an appropriate gift 
—a nest, a toad, a fungus, or a flower.’ 

The virtuoso provided a useful subject 
for satirists; not only for writers whose aims. 
were principally artistic or moral, but also 
for those with a strong commercial interest 
in their courting of popularity. Tom Brown, 
in his Amusements Serious and Comical 
(1700), makes use of him, and one section 
of the book—Amusement VIII—is entitled 
“ The Philosophical, or Virtuosi Country.” 
He describes the supposed experiments of 
some of the virtuosi. 


I desired the favour of seeing some of the: 
Gentlemen they called Improvers of 
Nature, and immediately they shewed me 
an Old Bard cutting Asp Leaves into 
Tongues, which were to be fastened in the 
Mouths of Flowers, Fruits, Herbs, and 
Seeds, with design to make the whole 
Creation Vocal. Another was Dissect- 
ing Atomes, and Mites in Cheese, for the 
improvement of the Anatomical Science, 
and a third was transfusing the Blood of 
an Ass into an Astrological Quack; of a 
Sheep into a Bully; and of a Fish into an 
Exchange-Woman, which had all the 
desired Effects; the Quack prov'd a Sot, 
the Bully a Coward, and the Tongue-Pad 
was Silent. All Prodigies in Nature, and 
none miscarried in the Operation.” 
Brown has already shown his opinion of 
virtuosi on an earlier page. In describing 
a visit to Bedlam, he remarks on the absence 
of certain classes of people whom he had 
expected to find in the madhouse, and says 
that in answer to his enquiries, the keeper 
told him 
... they had many other Houses of the 
same Foundation in the City, where they 
were disposed of till they grew Tamer, and 
were qualified to be admitted Members 


*Book IV, 449-50. 
? pp. 87-88. 
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of this Soberer Society . . . the Vertuosi 

were confined to Gresham-College.* 

Brown mocks experiments, the Grub 
Street Journal chooses to laugh at the 
Virtuoso’s insatiable curiosity in his own 
field, and at the great importance which he 
attaches to the preservation of specimens 
which the layman would consider so much 
rubbish. In No. 75 (10th June, 1731) it 
gives for its readers’ amusement a letter 
purporting to be addressed by a virtuoso to 
a seaman and containing directions for the 
collection of specimens overseas. This letter 
‘was considered sufficiently diverting to be 
Tepeated in verse form in the following 
number of the paper. The objects which the 
virtuoso particularly wishes to obtain are 
shells, ‘ bulbous roots,’ and insects, and he 
gives instructions for their safe delivery. 

If you can catch any flies, butterflies, 
beetles, or any strange pretty Insects, put 

a pin through them and pin them to a 

thin box, on the inside; it will keep them 

with the perfect colour, and beauty, and 
whole. 

The attitude of such writers is likely to 
be in tune with general opinion, and general 
opinion on this subject attached little weight 
to the activities of virtuosi. This view 
persisted for some time. Horace Walpole, 
writing on 14th February, 1753, to Mann, 
speaks lightly of his duties as one of the 
trustees of the Sloane collection. 

You will scarce guess how I employ my 

time; chiefly at present in the guardian- 

ship of embryos and cockleshells. Sir 

Hans Sloane is dead, and has made me 

one of the trustees to his museum... . 

He valued it at fourscore thousands; and 

so would any body who loves hippo- 

potamuses, sharks with one ear, and 

spiders as big as geese! 
As late as 1787, Fanny Burney records a 
conversation in which one speaker inveighed 
against virtuosi, and ridiculed the credulity 
of those who took their investigations 
seriously. From the behaviour of the other 
persons present, however, it would appear 
that this view was becoming out-moded.* 

However, the characteristics selected by the 
satirists of the early part of the century were 
no doubt to be found amongst the virtuosi 
of their day. Nichols notes in his edition 
of the Tatler that various persons had been 

* pp. 35-6. 


“Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, ed. 
Barrett (1905), Vol. III, pp. 260-1. 
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suggested as the original of Addison 
virtuoso. Among these was William 
Courten, whose collection passed on his 
death in 1702 to Sir Hans Sloane. The 
estimated value of this collection in 1634 
was £50,000. Sloane himself was an ardent 
botanist, and seems to have exhibited some 
of that profound seriousness about his 
pursuit which the writers of the Lay Monk 
found characteristic of the boring and 
pedantic collector. The wording of his will 
leaves no doubt about Sloane’s view of the 
importance of his work. 


Having had from my youth a strong 
inclination to the study of plants, and all 
other productions of nature; and having 
through the course of many years with 
great labour and expence, gathered to. 
gether whatever could be procured either 
in our own or foreign countries that was 
rare and curious; and being fully con 
vinced that nothing tends more to raise 
our ideas of the power, wisdom, good- 
ness, providence, and other perfections of 
the Deity, or more to the comfort and 
well being of his creatures than the 
enlargement of our knowledge in the 
works of nature... .° 


Another suggested original of Addison's 
virtuoso was Dr. John Woodward, whose 
particular interest was the study of fossils. 
Woodward, like Sloane, received attention 
from anonymous satirical pamphleteers, 
partly on account of his medical theories, 
and partly because of his pursuit of * natural 
philosophy.’ In 1696, Woodward published 
Brief Instructions For Making Observations 
in all parts of the World, also For Collecting, 
Preserving, and Sending over Natural 
Things. If this work was known to the 
author of the letter in the Grub Street 
Journal No. 75, that letter may well have 
been based upon it, for its instructions for 
the preservation of insects bear a resem- 
blance to Woodward’s. 

Worms, Grubbs, Caterpillars, Spiders, 

Beetles, Grashoppers, &c. will keep best 

if put up, as many as conveniently may 

together, in Bottles with Brandy, &c. But 
the several sorts of Flies, Bees, Wasps, 

Butterflies, &c. ought to be put upon Pins, 

and stuck to the Bottoms, Sides, and Tops 

of small Boxes; but care must be taken 
that they stick very fast, for if one of them 


‘The Will of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. Deceased 
(1753), pp. 16-7. 
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fall off and get loose, ’twill tumble about, 

and so break and destroy all the rest that 

are in the Box.® 

The letter in the Grub Street Journal is 
certainly a further attack on the activities 
of the Royal Society. It bears the signature 
‘J—1 J——-s,’ and its versified form in 
No. 76 includes this advice to its recipient: 

For if you’re threaten’d to be prest, 

Or laid hold on by an arreste, 

Tell them you are sent by J——1 J——+s, 

To pick up curious shells and stones, 

By order of her Majesty, 

And the Gresham Society. 
Jezreel Jones, clerk to the Royal Society, 
died on 21st May, 1731—three weeks before 
the appearance of the letter, and there can 
be little doubt of its referring to him. The 
Society also provided Tom Brown with his 
material; superficially, the experiments of 
his virtuosi do not seem so far removed 
from some of the papers included in its 
Philosophical Transactions: ‘The Genera- 
tion of Fleas,” ‘‘ Observations about the 
Lungs of Frogs,” “The Stomach of a 
Leech.” 

But such superficial causes for ridicule as 
have been mentioned cannot account for all 
the scorn which the virtuosi earned by their 
diligence. A further and more important 
explanation is provided by Shaftesbury. So 
far as scientific investigations concern 
human beings, they are justified. Anatomi- 
cal, medical, and such research should not 
provide ‘ the least Scope for Satyrick Wit or 
Raillery’ But when the virtuoso transfers 
his attention to lower forms of life, he rightly 
incurs ridicule. 

But when we push this Virtuoso 

CHARACTER a little further, and lead 

our polish’d Gentleman into more nice 

Researches; when from the view of Man- 

kind and their Affairs, our speculative 

Genius, and minute Examiner of Nature’s 

Works, proceeds with equal or perhaps 

superior Zeal in the Contemplation of the 

Insect Life, the Conveniencys, Habita- 

tions and Oeconomy of a Race of Shell- 

fish; when he has erected a Cabinet in due 
form, and made it the real Pattern of his 

Mind, replete with the same Trash and 

Trumpery of correspondent empty 

Notions, and chimerical Conceits; he then 

indeed becomes the Subject of sufficient 

Raillery, and is made the Jest of common 

Conversations. 


‘ Brief Instructions, p. 15. 
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A WORSE thing than this happens 
commonly to these inferiour VIRTUOSI. 
In seeking so earnestly for Raritys, they 
fall in love with RARITY, for Rareness- 
sake... . And their whole Delight is found 
to consist in selecting and contemplating 
whatever is most monstrous, disagreeing, 
out of the way, and to the least purpose 
of any thing in Nature.’ 

In examining some of the early Transactions 
of the Royal Society one begins to feel some 
justice in the conclusion of Shaftesbury’s 
condemnation. 

Here, however, is explained the reason for 
the little regard which many thinking men 
had for those who were absorbed in the study 
of ‘natural philosophy.’ In their investiga- 
tion of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
they were turning their backs on the true and 
worthy subject of scientific research. ‘The 
proper study of mankind is man.’ If it 
was presumption to attempt to scrutinise 
the ways of God, it was hardly less to be 
deprecated that a man should so degrade 
himself as to devote his powers to the study 
of insects and plants. 


MARGARET TURNER. 
* Characteristicks (1711), Vol. III, pp. 156-7. 


A NOTE ON JANE AUSTEN’S 
METHOD 


AN interesting insight into Jane Austen’s 

method is afforded, I believe, by 
a remark which she makes at the end of 
a letter to her niece, Fanny Knight. The 
letter, written on November 18, 1814, closes 
with the following remark: “ Your trying 
to excite your own feelings by a visit to his 
room amused me excessively—The dirty 
Shaving Rag was exquisite! —Such a circum- 
stance ought to be in print.” The incident 
probably found its way into print in Emma, 
upon which Miss Austen was working from 
January 21, 1814, to March 29, 1815.* After 
Mr. Elton’s marriage Harriet Smith brings 
to Emma a parcel labelled “ Most precious 
treasures.” Inside, in a pretty little box 
lined with softest cotton and wrapped in an 


*Chapman, R. W. (ed.), Jane Austen’s Letters 
to her Sister Cassandra and Others (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1932), II, 412. 

* Austen-Leigh, William, and Richard Arthur 
Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen, Her Life and Letters. 
A Family Record. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1913), pp. 290 and 306. 
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abundance of silver paper, are a bit of court 
plaister, which Mr. Elton had used to bind 
his cut finger, and “ the end of an old pencil, 
—the part without any lead,” which he had 
used one evening to make a memorandum 
about spruce beer. Harriet reports that 
when Mr. Elton had discarded it as useless, 
she kept her eye on it; “and, as soon as I 
dared, caught it up, and never parted with 
it again from that moment.” 

The resemblance between Harriet Smith’s 
“treasures” and Fanny Knight’s is too 
close to be purely coincidental. Like Jane 
Austen’s niece, Harriet has been romanti- 
cally and sentimentally moved by the most 
incongruously unromantic objects, merely 
because of their association with the man 
upon whom she has been centering her 
thoughts. Jane Austen was too proud of 
her characters to model them upon any real 
persons, but as any author might do, she 
used material from the lives of her friends 
and her family and transformed that 
material into a form suitable for her pur- 
poses. Here is an illustration in which the 
transformation was not too great. 


DonaLD L. FRYXELL. 
University of Kentucky. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN SUFFOLK 


(THERE was a spontaneous local growth 

of thrift among the poor of Suffolk at 
the end of the eighteenth century. Arthur 
Young in 1797 noted that Box Clubs 
“flourish very considerably in Suffolk.” 
There were 219 clubs with 7,709 members.’ 
This would appear not to have grown widely 
as there are no newspaper references to 
Box Clubs in the following years. The main 
period of growth in the savings movement 
fell between the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
and the 1880's when the effects of free trade 
were making themselves felt on agriculture 
in East Anglia. In the earlier part of this 
period Suffolk farming went through a 
period of depression and distress. In 1837 
a period of steady improvement began. 
From 1853 for a period of ten or twenty 
years, farming enjoyed a period of great 
prosperity. From the 1870's onwards, 
Suffolk farming felt the competition of 
foreign corn, and the savings movement lost 
ground. 


*, Young Arthur, General View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Suffolk, London, 1797, pp. 262-6. 
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The first savings bank in Suffolk was 
opened in Bury St. Edmunds in 1816, Ip 
1829 its deposits had reached £36,754. At 
the end of 1836 the deposits were £41,946 
and a year later they had grown to £42,925, 
In 1844 the actuaries were Thomas Roach 
and William Williams. The office was then 
in the Guildhall, but two years later it was 
transferred to handsome new brick premises 
in Crown Street built in the Tudor style 
at the cost of £2,300. By 1855 William 
Williams had left the savings bank and 
his place as actuary had been taken by 
Thomas Stow who was with the bank for 
many years. The bank was then open from 
noon until 1 o’clock on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. In 1873 Thomas Stow was chief 
resident clerk; the deposits had then reached 
£100,597. The Savings Bank had strong 
local support. The Marquis of Bristol was 
its President, and the Duke of Grafton and 
Colonel Windsor Parker, M.P., were its 
Vice-Presidents. Among its managers and 
trustees were a number of gentlemen of Bury 
and the neighbourhood. There was an 
Annuity Society connected with the Savings 
Bank. From that time the savings bank 
declined. In 1884 the deposits were £94,265, 
and 1891 they were only £80,770 although 
the population of the town and district had 
not fallen. The actuary was then Charles 
Wodehouse, a solicitor. The bank was 
closed in 1892.? 

In Ipswich in the nineteenth century there 
was a deep political cleavage between the 
“Blues,” the Tories, and the “ Yellows.” 
There was the “Blue” Bank of Messrs. 
Crickitt, Bacon & Co., and the “ Yellow” 
Bank of Alexanders’ & Co. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that two savings banks were 
founded in 1816. The “ Yellow” savings 
bank in 1839 was in the parish of St. Mary 
Key, the Quaker quarter of the town. The 
secretary, Jeremiah Head, was a partner in 
the Quaker engineering firm of Ransomes. 
By 1868 its office had moved to Queen Street 
nearer the centre of the town. The actuary 
was Ross Christopherson, an _ Ipswich 
auctioneer; Messrs. Alexanders, Maw & Co., 


2In many cases the opening date of the banks 
and their closing have been taken from H. Oliver 
Horne’s History of Savings Banks, 1947, pp. 319- 
384, with the kind permission of the Trustee Savings 
Banks Association. Except where otherwise stated 
the main sources have been Pigot’s Suffolk Direc- 
tory, 1839, William White's Suffolk Directones, 
1844, 1855, 1875 and 1883 and Morris’s Suffolk 
Directory, 1868. 
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the bankers, were the treasurers. This sav- 
ings bank survived until 1896. 

The other bank, the Ipswich & Suffolk 
Savings Bank, stood at 17 Cornhill. In 1844 
the secretaries were R. W. Potter (who was 
described in the directory as a gentleman) 
and S. B. Chapman. Twenty years later 
Mr. Potter had been replaced by Sterling 
Westhorp, a local solicitor. The “Blue” 
savings bank was closed in 1878. No figures 
of deposits are available, but it is probable 
that this bank was always smaller than the 
“Yellow” savings bank. 

George Rose’s Act of 1817 brought 
savings banks under Parliamentary control 
and gave them greater security. They were 
allowed to accept £100 in the first year and 
up to £50 every year afterwards. Com- 
pound interest at the rate of 4% per annum 
on deposits over 12s. 6d., could be paid.* 
These changes led to a rapid expansion in 
the savings bank movement. In 1818 banks 
were opened in small towns such as Bun- 
gay, and Halesworth, in Lowestoft, and in 
country districts such as Hartismere Hun- 
dred, Bosmere and Claydon with Stow 
Hundred, and Cosford Hundred. 

In 1818, when the savings bank was 
opened, Bungay was a market town and 
manufacturing town with a steadily grow- 
ing population of about 1,900 inhabitants. 
In 1839 this bank stood in the Market Place, 
and its actuary was Henry Reynolds. By 
1844 its secretary was G. B. Baker who for 
at least twenty-five years was agent of 
Messrs. Harvey’s & WHudson’s Norwich 
Crown Bank. In 1854 its deposits were 
£16,818; it was open to depositors from 
eleven o'clock until one o'clock on the first 
and third Thursdays of each month. This 
bank was closed in 1874 as the population 
was slowly drifting away, the railway having 
been opened in 1859. 

Halesworth also was a growing market 
town and had a considerable trade in yarn. 
In 1844 the bank was conducted only on 
the last Thursday of each month at the 
shop in the Thoroughfare of Mr. Tippell, a 
bookseller, printer and distributor of stamps. 
In 1855 the clerk to the bank was Thomas 
Tippell of the firm of T. Tippell & Son, glass 
and general dealers. In 1868 the office was 
in Quay Street and the secretary was R. B. 
Baas, a solicitor, who in 1844 had been the 
agent for the East of England Bank. By 


*Hull Packet, 27.10.1817. 
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1874 the office had moved again and was in 
Bridge Street. The railway reached Hales- 
worth in 1855 and from that time the popu- 
lation fell steadily though slowly. The bank 
was closed in 1884. 

When the savings bank was opened in 
1818, Lowestoft was a fishing town with a 
population of about 3,500. In 1844 and 
1855 the office was in the Town Hall with 
T. B. Bird as actuary, collector and secre- 
tary. By 1868 it had removed to 125 High 
Street and the secretary was Thomas Aller- 
ton, who was also secretary of the water 
company. The building of the railway and 
the improvement of the docks brought 
prosperity to Lowestoft and the population 
expanded rapidly. The savings bank did 
not share this prosperity to any great extent; 
in 1875 the deposits were only £20,000. In 
1882 the bank built its own premises at a 
cost of £1,000. In 1885 the deposits had 
grown to £24,000 but there were still only 
800 depositors. 

The savings bank in Hartismere Hundred 
was at Eye, a small town in a district that 
was almost entirely agricultural, though the 
population was growing steadily. In 1839 
it appears to have been conducted on the 
premises of Gurneys Bank by John Bishop 
who was bank agent, savings bank secretary, 
grocer and tea dealer. By 1844 it had 
become the Savings Bank and Annuity 
Institution because, in 1842, there had been 
founded the Hartismere Hundred Govern- 
ment Annuity Society. This enabled deposi- 
tors of savings banks and other banks to 
purchase government annuities from £4 to 
£40, either immediate, or deferred for life 
or for a certain number of years. The 
secretary or actuary at this time and for 
many years was Henry Bishop. The office 
was open on Mondays from 11.00 until 
noon. The savings bank closed in 1891. 

The Bosmere and Claydon with Stow 
Hundred Savings Bank was opened in the 
small village of Coddenham in 1818. This 
district depended largely on the barley trade, 
malting and the trade in hops, and was 
fairly prosperous. In 1831 and 1843 its 
actuary was C. Pretty. Its growth is shown 
by the following figures of deposits: 

1835 £16,027 
1836 £17,207 
1837 £18,763 
1842 £26,753 


In the last year it had 894 depositors, and 
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had a branch office in Stowmarket.* By 
1855 the bank had moved to the Market 
Place, Stowmarket, and had J. Mumford as 
agent. It was closed in 1865. 

There were two other banks in Stow- 
market. In 1844 there was a savings bank 
open in the Market Place on Saturdays 
from 1.00 to 5.00. The secretary was John 
George Hart who was the manager for many 
years of the Stowmarket Bank of Messrs. 
Oakes, Bevan & Co. of Bury St. Edmunds. 
In 1832 the Stowmarket Provident Society 
was founded; it was reorganized in 1841. 
It collected small monthly contributions for 
sickness, old age and death. In 1843 it had 
680 members. 

The Cosford Hundred Savings Bank was 
also founded in 1818. In 1834 it had its 
office in Hadleigh.* In 1842 it had deposits 
of £15,944 from 577 individuals, 11 charit- 
able societies and 13 friendly societies. It 
was open on Saturdays from 2.0 o’clock to 
4.0 o'clock at the bank of Mills & Co. in 
Queen Street. In 1853 the deposits stood at 
£21,420. The railway was opened in 1847 
and the prosperity of Hadleigh and the sur- 
rounding country began to wane. By 1873 
the depositors had fallen to 572, with 26 
charitable and 9 friendly societies. The 
deposits had grown but slowly, being 
£23,224. By 1882 the deposits had fallen 
to £18,692. The number of individual 
depositors had fallen to 440: however, it still 
did business for 22 charitable societies and 
8 friendly societies. The secretary was 
William Grimwade who was the local 
manager for Messrs. Mills, Bawtree & 
Errington, which bank collapsed in 1891. 

Only one savings bank was opened in 
Suffolk in 1819, that in Framlingham. At 
this time Framlingham was a growing mar- 
ket town on the heavy clay soil. In 1828 
this bank was paying interest at the rate of 
£3 8. 24 per cent. In 1829 and 1837, the 
secretary was William Edwards, an attor- 
ney,® but by 1839 it was George Edwards, a 
maltster and farmer. (There was at this 
time in Framlingham a Charles Edwards 
who was agent for Gurneys Bank.) In 1842 
the deposits were £24,527. The bank was 
open from 11.00 to 2.00 on the first Thurs- 
day of every month at the house of George 


“Suffolk Chronicle, 31.12.1836, 23.11.1837. 
White’s Directory, 1844. 

* Suffolk Chronicle, 25.10.1834. 

*Suffolk Chronicle, 15.11.1828, 29.11.1829, 
18.11.1837. 
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Edwards the cashier. William Edwards wa 
then the secretary. By November 1853 the 
deposits had fallen to £21,412; and it hag 
a surplus fund of £214. There were 6% 
individual depositors, 24 charitable societies 
and 5 friendly societies. In 1868 and 1974 
the secretary was again George Edwards and 
the office was in Castle Street. The popula. 
ition of Framlingham dwindled with the 
depression, and by 1874 the deposits had 
grown only to £23,466. This savings bank 
was closed in 1889. 

The Sudbury Bank was opened in 1819, 
In 1842, the deposits were £20,979 from 611 
persons, 19 charitable and 30 friendly 
societies. The actuary was B. Pratt and the 
office was open on Tuesdays from eleven 
until one o’clock. In 1855 and 1868 the 
actuary was Henry Sparrow Pratt who was 
manager of the local branch of Oakes, Bevan 
& Co. besides being a printer, publisher and 
distributor of stamps: the office was in Friar 
Street. By 1872 the deposits had reached 
£40,665. In 1893 it was necessary to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the affairs 
of this bank, and it was closed in 1894.’ 

The next savings bank to be founded in 
Suffolk was opened in 1836 in Haverhill, a 
village in a remote but well cultivated part 
of the county where the population was 
expanding slowly. This bank was never 
flourishing. In 1842 the deposits were 
£4,600 and in 1853 stood at £9,909. In 1868 
the secretary was R. P. Todd who was also 
the Haverhill agent for Messrs. Oakes, 
Bevan & Co. The office was then open on 
Fridays from noon until two o’clock at the 
Post Office on the Market Hill. In 1885 the 
secretary was E. M. Greene, a monumental 
a. The savings bank was closed in 
1895. 

It was not until 1859 that the Saxmund- 
ham Savings Bank was opened, and in its 
thirty years existence it did not flourish. 
There is no economic explanation: while 
Saxmundham had little manufacturing, it 
had a considerable market for grain and 
malt. The backwardness must have been 
due to lack of local interest. In 1868 the 
accountant was Robert Flick; he was prob- 
ably related to Samuel Flick, an auctioneer 
and estate agent, who was the manager of 
the Saxmundham branch of Gurneys Bank. 
In 1885 the office was on Market Hill and 
was only open on the first Monday in every 
month. The secretary was Herbert S. R. 

” Horne, H. O., op. cit., p. 264. 
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Stanford, an auctioneer. In November 
1883, the deposits of no more than £8,934 
came from 298 depositors. The bank was 
closed in 1889. 

There were other savings banks of which 
little is known. In 1837 the Mildenhall 
Savings Bank was referred to as “this un- 
fortunate establishment.” Apparently Gill, 
the secretary, had defaulted.* Although 
Newmarket was within the boundaries of 
Suffolk, it was in a remote part of the 
county. Cambridge was but 13 miles away 
and banking was largely overshadowed by 
the Cambridge banks. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Newmarket Savings was 
a branch of the Cambridge Savings Bank. 
In 1844 the secretary was Richard Bayley. 
In 1855 the bank was open on Tuesdays 
from noon to three o’clock at Messrs. Web- 
ster & Bayley’s, who were grocers. In 1868 
the accountant was James Smith, a building 
society manager. In 1885 the office was in 
the High Street. 

The Penny Bank movement was begun 
about 1850 by a parish priest in the east 
end of London.’ In 1862 in Bury St. Ed- 
munds there was the Athaneum Penny Bank 
which served those who wished to save sums 
under a shilling, the smallest amount that 
the Post Office Savings Bank would receive. 
The secretary was T. G. Youngman. The 
deposits, £731, were held at the banks of 
Oakes, Bevan & Co., Worlledge & Co., and 
the Bury Savings Bank.’® 

The Ipswich Penny Bank was opened in 
the latter half of 1859. By the beginning of 
1862 the deposits had only reached £1,795 
and the bank was in need of support. The 
managers made an appeal to the public, but 
it seems to have been made in vain.'! It 
was closed in 1863. 

Another Penny Bank established in 1859 
was at Walsham Le Willows. More than 
half its depositors were pence contributors. 
In 1862, because of its lack of success, a 
Meeting was called and it was agreed that 
the bank should be closed.’? Instead it was 
reorganized. It was still open in 1868. The 
treasurer was then John Miller, a corn mer- 
chant and maltster. Henry Miller, a brewer 
and maltster, was secretary, and the actuary 


' Suffolk Chronicle, 4.2.1837. 

Scratchley, Arthur. A Practical Treatise on 
Savings Banks, London, 1861, p. 23. 

» Bu & Norwich Post, 11.2.1862. 

1 u olk Chronicle, 1.2.1862. 

Bury & Norwich Post, 11.2.1862. 
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in the Churchyard at Stowmarket: 
honorary secretary was Thomas Simpson. A 
Penny Bank was established in Lowestoft in 
1873. 
building as the Lowestoft Savings Bank. 
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was Ziba Sones, a solicitor’s managing clerk. 


In 1874 there was a Penny Savings Bank 
the 


In 1885 it was still open, in the same 
A. G. E. JONES. 


THE WAR OF THE LITERATI: 


DOCUMENTS OF THE LEGAL PHASE 
POE was not slow in realizing that certain 


of the charges hurled at him by Dr. 


Thomas Dunn English, one of the offended 
“ Literati,” and carried in the New York 
Evening Mirror and the New York Mirror 
were libellous, and Poe determined to sue. 
Through his attorney, he presented his 
declaration of grievances, charging Hiram 
Fuller, editor of the Evening Mirror and the 
Mirror, and Augustus W. Clason, Jr., part- 
owner with Fuller in the publishing firm, 
with libel and asking five thousand dollars 
in damages. 
ing declaration, of which less than one- 
fourth has been published, was filed in the 


On July 23, 1846, the follow- 


New York Superior Court: 
N. Y. Superior Court. 


Of July term, to wit, the Twentieth 
day of July in the term of July, in 
the Year, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-six. 


City and County of New York, fs: Edgar 
A. Poe, plaintiff in this suit by Enoch L. 
Fancher, his Attorney, comes into this Court 
according to the form of the Statute 
authorizing the commencement of suits by 
Declaration, and complains of Hiram Fuller 
and Augustus W. Clason, Junr, defendants 
in this suit of a plea of trespass on the case. 


* The first instalment of Poe’s The Literati of 
New York City. Some Honest Opinions at Ran- 
dom Respecting their Autorial Merits, with Occa- 
sional Words of Personality appeared in Godey’s 
Lady's Book, XXXII, 194-201 (May, 1846). Five: 
other instalments of the series appeared in Godey’s: 
XXXII, 266-272 (June, 1846); XXXIII, 13-19 (July, 
1846); XXXIII, 72-78 (August, 1846); XXXIII, 
126-133 (September, 1846); and XXXIII, 157-162 
(October, 1846). The article on Dr. English 
appeared in the July issue, which was out about 
June 15 

The term “ War of the Literati’ was first used 
in Hiram Fuller’s New York Evening Mirror, 
June 23, 1846, as the heading for ‘“‘ Mr. English’s 
Reply to Mr. Poe,” English’s reply to Poe’s article 
on him in “ The Literati” series. This is the article 
which contained the libellous accusations. 
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For that Whereas the said plaintiff, now 
is a good, true, honest, just and faithful 
citizen of this State, and as such hath always 
behaved and conducted himself, and until 
the committing of the several grievances by 
the said defendants as hereinafter men- 
tioned, was always reputed, esteemed and 
accepted by and amongst all his neighbors, 
and other good and worthy citizens of this 
State, to whom he was in any wise known, 
to be a person of good name, fame and 
credit, to wit, at the City and in the County 
of New York aforesaid, and within the 
jurisdiction of this Court. And whereas 
also the said plaintiff hath not ever been 
guilty, or until the time of the committing 
of the several grievances by the said defen- 
dants as hereinafter mentioned been sus- 
pected to have been guilty of obtaining 
money under false pretences, or of the 
offences and misconduct hereinafter men- 
tioned to have been charged and imputed to 
the said plaintiff or of any other such 
offences and misconduct. By means of 
which said premises, he, the said plaintiff, 
before the committing of the said several 
grievances by the said defendants as herein- 
cafter mentioned had deservedly obtained the 
good opinion and credit of all his neigh- 
bors, and other good and worthy citizens 
of this State, to whom he was in any wise 
known, to wit, in the City and in the County 
of New York aforesaid, and within the 
Jurisdiction of this Court: Yet the said 
defendants well knowing the premises, but 
greatly envying the happy State and con- 
dition of the said plaintiff and contriving 
and wickedly and maliciously intending to 
injure the said plaintiff, in his said good 
name, fame and credit, and to bring him 
into public scandal, infamy and disgrace, 
‘with and amongst all his neighbors, and 
other good and worthy citizens of the State, 
and to cause it to be suspected and believed 
by those neighbors and citizens that he the 
said plaintiff had been guilty of obtaining 
money under false pretences and of the 
offences and misconduct hereinafter men- 
tioned to have been imputed to him and to 
subject him to the pains and penalties of 
the Laws of this State made and provided 
against, and inflicted upon persons guilty 
thereof; and to vex, harass, oppress, im- 
poverish, and wholly ruin him, the said 
plaintiff, heretofore to wit, on the twenty- 
third day of June in the Year, one thousand 
and eight hundred and forty-six, at the City 


and in the County of New York, aforesaid 
and within the Jurisdiction of this Court, 
falsely, wickedly, and maliciously did print 
and publish and cause and procure to be 
printed and published of and concerning 
the said plaintiff, in a certain newspaper 
called the “ Evening Mirror,” a certain false, 
scandalous, malicious and defamatory libel 
over the name of one Thomas Dun 
English, containing amongst other things 
the false, scandalous, malicious, defamatory, 
and libellous matter following of and con. 
cerning the said plaintiff, that is to say: 
“I” (meaning one Thomas Dunn English) 
“hold Mr. Poe’s acknowledgment,” (mean- 
ing the acknowledgment of the said plaintiff) 
“for the sum of money which he” (mean. 
ing the said plaintiff) ‘“ obtained of me” 
(meaning the said Thomas Dunn English) 
“under false pretences”; thereby then and 
there meaning that the said plaintiff had 
obtained money under false pretences from 
the said Thomas Dunn English. 

And the said plaintiff further saith that the 
said defendants further contriving and 
intending as aforesaid, heretofore, to wit, on 
the day and year last aforesaid at the place 
last aforesaid falsely, wickedly, and 
maliciously did print and publish over the 
name of one Thomas Dunn English, a cer- 
tain other false, scandalous, malicious, and 
defamatory libel of and concerning the 
said plaintiff, in a certain newspaper called 
the “ Evening Mirror,” containing amongst 
other things the false, scandalous, malicious, 
defamatory and libellous matter following 
of and concerning the said plaintiff, that is 
to say:—-“‘I” (meaning one Thomas Dunn 
English) “know Mr. Poe” (meaning the 
said plaintiff) “ by a succession of his acts,” 
(meaning the acts of said plaintiff) “ one of 
which is rather costly.” “I” (meaning said 
Thomas Dunn English) “hold Mr. Poe's 
acknowledgment” (meaning the acknow- 
ledgment of said plaintiff) “for a sum of 
money which he” (meaning the said plain- 
tiff) “obtained of me” (meaning said 


? There are two complete declarations, con 

like sets of charges. However, in the second set of 
charges in each declaration, the ‘“* Weekly Mirror 

appears at this place rather than the “ Evening 
Mirror.” (The weekly was the New York Mirror, 
rather than the Weekly Mirror. The word 
“Weekly” was obviously used to distinguish the 
New York Mirror from the daily New York Even- 
ing Mirror.) The article here referred to—“ Mr. 
English’s Reply to Mr. Poe ’’—was reprinted in 
the New York Mirror, IV, 186 (June 27, 1846). 
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Thomas Dunn English) “under false pre- 
ences” (meaning that said plaintiff had 
obtained money from said Thomas Dunn 
English by the false pretences of said plain- 
tiff.) “Another act of his ” (meaning another 
act of the said plaintiff) “ gave me ” (mean- 
ing the said Thomas Dunn English) “ some 
knowledge of him” (meaning said plain- 
tiff) “A merchant of this City ” (meaning a 
merchant of the City of New York) “had 
accused him” (meaning the said plaintiff) 
“of committing Forgery.” “He” (mean- 
ing the said plaintiff) “consulted me” 
(meaning the said Thomas Dunn English) 
“on the mode of punishing his accuser,” 
(meaning the said merchant) “and as he” 
(meaning the said plaintiff) “was afraid to 
challenge him” (meaning said merchant) 
“to the field or chastise him ” (meaning said 
merchant) “ personally” “I” (meaning the 
sid Thomas Dunn English) “ suggested a 
legal prosecution as his sole remedy.” 
(meaning the sole remedy of the said plain- 
tiff) “At his request” (meaning the request 
of the said plaintiff) “1” (meaning the said 
Thomas Dunn English) “ obtained a Coun- 
sllor who was willing as a compliment to 
me” (meaning the said English) “* to conduct 
his suit” (meaning the suit of the said 
plaintiff) “ without the customary retaining 
fee.” “ But though so eager at first to com- 
mence proceedings, he” (meaning the said 
plaintiff) “dropped the matter altogether 
when the time came for him” (meaning the 
said plaintiff) “ to Act—thus virtually admit- 
ting the truth of the charge”; and thereby 
then and there meaning that he, the said 
plaintiff, had been guilty of forgery, and had 
been charged with the crime of forgery by 
amerchant of the City of New York, and 
that the said plaintiff had virtually admitted 
the truth of such charge. By means of the 
committing of which said several grievances 
ty the said defendants as aforesaid he, the 
aiid plaintiff, hath been and is greatly 
injured in his good name, fame, and credit, 
and brought into public scandal, infamy and 
disgrace with and amongst all his neigh- 
bors, and other good and worthy citizens 
of this State, insomuch that divers of those 
neighbors and citizens to whom the inno- 
cence and integrity of the said plaintiff in 
the premises were unknown, have, on occa- 
sion of the committing of the said grievances 
by the said defendant, as aforesaid, from 
thence hitherto suspected and believed, and 
still do suspect and believe the said plaintiff 
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to have been a person guilty of obtaining 
money under false pretences, and of the 
offences and misconduct so as aforesaid 
charged upon and imputed to the said plain- 
tiff; and have by reason of the committing 
of the said grievances by the said defendants 
as aforesaid from thence hitherto wholly 
refused and still do refuse to have any trans- 
action, acquaintance or discourse with him, 
the said plaintiff, as they were before used 
and accustomed to have and otherwise 
would have had, and the said plaintiff hath 
been and is by means of the premises other- 
wise greatly injured to wit, at the City and in 
the County of New York aforesaid, and 
within the Jurisdiction of the Court afore- 
said. To the damage of the said plaintiff 
of Five thousand dollars, and therefore he 
brings suit, &c.° 
E. L. Fancher, 
plantiff’s Attorney.* 

On August 4, at a preliminary hearing in 
the New York City Hall, the defendants, 
through their attorney, William H. Paine, 
pled not guilty to the charges of libel. At 
this hearing, Poe again denied the charges of 
false pretence and forgery, and the case was 
scheduled to be tried on the first Monday 
in September. The trial, however, was later 
postponed until the first Monday in 
February, 1847. 

The notes of the trial are not explicit as 
to why the trial was delayed. However, 
following the filing of the declaration against 
Fuller and Clason, Dr. English hurriedly left 
New York and went to Washington, D.C. 
With the chief witness unavailable, the issue 
obviously could not be decided until the 
court had his testimony. This testimony 
was not available when the case was called 
on the first Monday in February, and the 
Superior Court ordered a delay until the 
third Monday in February. At the same 
time, the Court ordered that a commission 
be directed to receive the deposition of Dr. 
English in Washington and to forward the 
deposition to the Court. The questions sent 

* This last statement is only in the second set of 
charges in each declaration. 

* Declaration, Edgar A. Poe vs. Hiram Fuller 
and Augustus W. Clason. Junior, July 23, 1846 
(MS, Hall of Records, Office of County Clerk, 
New York County, New York). 

_I have taken the liberty to correct the punctua- 
tion of the manuscripts in a number of instances 
and to add needed punctuation in others. The 
transcriptions of the three documents contained in 


this article were made from photostatic copies of 
the papers of the trial. 
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by the Court to the commission and the 
deposition received from English are here 
printed together, with the interrogatories 
appearing in square brackets. 

Deposition of witness, produced, sworn 
and examined the eleventh day of February 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven at the office of J. B. S. Smith in 
the City of Washington, D.C., under and 
by virtue of a Commission issued out of 
the Superior Court of the City of New York 
in a certain cause therein depending and at 
issue between Edgar A. Poe, plaintiff, and 
Hiram Fuller and Augustus W. Clason, 
Junior, defendants as follows: Thomas Dunn 
English of the City of New York at present 
in the City of Washington, by occupation 
an author, aged twenty-eight years, being 
duly and publickly sworn, pursuant to the 
directions hereto annexed, and examined 
on the part of the defendants doth depose 
and say as follows. To wit: 

To the first Interrogatory [Do you know 
Edgar A. Poe? if yea, how long and how 
intimately have you known him?] he saith: 
I know Edgar A. Poe: became acquainted 
with him shortly after he was first associated 
with Mr. Wm E. Burton in the conduct of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. This was some- 
times previous to the year 1840. I cannot 
say in what year without I had the files of 
the Magazine by me to refresh my memory. 
Our acquaintanceship at portions of the time 
was very intimate. 

To the 2d Interrogatory [What is the 
character of said Poe?] he saith: The general 
character of said Poe is that of a notorious 
liar, a common drunkard, and of one utterly 
lost to all the obligations of honor. 

To the 3d Interrogatory [Have you ever 
been connected with him as an editor? if 
yea, what is his character as an Editor and 
Critic?] he saith, No. 

To the 4th Interrogatory [State the par- 
ticulars of a pecuniary transaction with 
Edgar A. Poe referred to in an article pub- 
lished in the Evening Mirror of the Twenty- 
third day of June in the year one thousand 
and eight hundred and forty-six, over the 
signature of Thomas Dunn English.] he 
saith: Mr. Poe called upon me, I think, in 
the early part of October, 1845, stated that 
he had an opportunity to purchase the whole 
of the Broadway Journal of which he said 
he was then part owner, that he lacked a 
part of the money necessary to effect the 
purchase, that if I would let him have the 
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money which he desired he would let m 
have an interest in said journal, that the 
said journal would be profitable to thog 
concerned in it, which consideration induced 
me to loan him the money he required, which 
was only $30, being aware that my only 
chance of re-payment would be from the 
profits of said journal. I had not the money 
by me & Mr. Poe was to send for it the 
next day. Accordingly at the time appointed 
Mr. John Bisco, the person of whom Mr. 
Poe had said the remaining interest in said 
journal had to be purchased, called on me 
with a written order from Mr. Poe. I gave 
him the money & retained the order, which 
[ have since mis-laid. Mr. Poe not only 
never repaid me the money but never con- 
veyed nor offered to convey to me an interest 
in said journal. This and the fact that | 
afterwards learned that the said journal was 
not a profitable investment, constituted the 
false pretences to which [ referred in the 
article alluded to in this Interrogatory. 

To the Sth Interrogatory [State what you 
know of the Charge of Forgery imputed to 
Edgar A. Poe in an article alluded to in 
last interrogatory] he saith: The charge of 
forgery referred to was made against Mr. 
Poe by a merchant in Broadstreet, whose 
name [ forget. Mr. Poe stated to me that 
this gentleman was jealous of him and his 
visits to Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, the writer, 
the wife of S. S. Osgood, the artist, that this 
gentleman was desirous of having criminal 
connections with Mrs. Osgood and that 
supposing he, Mr. Poe, to be a favored rival, 
he had cautioned Mrs. Osgood against 
receiving his, Poe’s, visits, alleging to her 
that he, Poe, had been guilty of forgery 
upon his, Poe’s uncle. Mr. Poe then said 
to me that his rival was a great rascal & 
with a profuse flood of tears asked my ser- 
vice as to what course he should pursue. 
As the charge was a serious one, I advised 
that some friend of Mr. Poe should wait 
upon the gentleman who had made the 
charges and request either a denial or 4 
retraction. Mr. Poe requested me to per 
form this office & I consented. I called on 
the gentleman who would not on his own 
responsibility avow the truth of the charge, 
nor would he retract, saying he was not sure 
whether he had heard it from a certain other 
person whom he named, or whether he him- 
self had told it to that person. He declined 
holding any further conversation on the sub- 
ject from the contempt which he held for 
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Mr. Poe, avowing at the same time in answer 
to an inquiry from me, that his refusal 
arose from no want of respect for myself. 
On communicating these facts to Mr. Poe, 
he asked my advice as to what course he 
should next pursue. 1 told him that he had 
his alternative as long as his adversary 
would not retract, either to fight or bring 
suit. The latter he preferred & as he said 
he had no money to fee a lawyer, I induced 
a friend of mine to take charge of his suit 
without a fee to oblige me. Mr. Poe after- 
wards he [sic] informed me that he had 
received an unsatisfactory apology from his 
adversary. I am not certain whether he 
read me portions of this apology or stated 
to me its general nature, but the impression 
on my mind at the time was that the apology 
was by no means sufficient. I advised him 
to prosecute the matter until a retraction 
or an atonement could be obtained. This, 
so far as I know, was never obtained. | 
should mention also that I bore a note from 
Mr. Poe to his adversary which he refused 
to answer. 

To the 6th Interrogatory [State anything 
further within your knowledge pertaining to 
the matter in issue.] he saith: He knows 
nothing further in the matter. 

Answers to Cross Interrogatories : 

To the 1st Cross Interrogatory [What is 
your present business or profession and 
what have you been engaged in for the last 
two years?] he saith: That of an author & 
editor, & I have been the same for the last 
two years with the exception of some eight 
or nine months or more, during which | 
held the office of weigher of the customs at 
New York. 

To the 24 Cross Interrogatory [Do you 
know the Defendants in this suit and how 
long have you know [sic] them?] he saith: 
Ido. Mr. Fuller I] have known sometime 
but not intimately: Mr. Clason less time & 
less intimately; cannot say now how long. 

To the 3d Cross Interrogatory [Are you 
acquainted with, or were you, in and about 
tae month of June last, in the habit of see- 
ig or reading a paper published in the City 
ot New York, called “the Evening 
Mirror"? if yea, do you know who at that 
ume was the Editor, and who the proprietor 

that paper? state:] he saith: I was in 
June last and am now. The Editor and 
proprietor of the paper in June last was Mr. 
Fuller, one of the proprietors. 
To the 4th Cross Interrogatory [Did you 
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see or read the Evening Mirror, of the date 
of the 23d day of June 1846, a card or article 
entitled ““ Mr. English’s Reply to Mr. Poe,” 
and signed ‘** Thomas Dunn English.” if yea : 
are you the author and writer of that 
Article? (The latter branch of Interroga- 
tories witness not obliged to answer if by 
answering he may criminate himself.)] he 
saith: I did see and read the article referred 
to in this Interrogatory and I am its author 
& writer. 

To the 5th [Cross] Interrogatory [Had you 
any and what Agency in procuring the pub- 
lication of that Article in the Evening 
Mirror? To whom did you hand the 
Manuscript, and what inducement or offer, 
if any, did you make for its publication? 
(not obliged to answer, if it may criminate.)] 
he saith: I handed the article referred [to] 
to Mr. Fuller, the editor & proprietor of 
the Mirror with a request that he would 
publish it. I made no inducement or offer 
for its publication beyond the fact that, as 
Mr. Poe had libelled me, I urged that the 
Mirror as a public news-paper should be 
open to my reply. 

To the 6th Cross Interrogatory [Suppos- 
ing this suit to be an action for alleged 
libellous matter contained in that article, and 
that a recovery should be had against the 
Defendants for such publication, are you in 
any manner obligated, or under promise to 
the Defendants or either of them, to 
indemnify them from such recovery, or to 
share or pay the damages and costs? if so, 
state particularly: ] he saith: I am not. 

To the 7th Cross Interrogatory [Did 
Edgar A. Poe, personally, ever receive from 
your hands any money for which you now 
hold or in June last, held acknowledgment? 
if so, state when and where; and produce 
such acknowledgment and set forth a copy 
of it.) he saith: Not to Mr. Poe personally 
but to Mr. Bisco for Mr. Poe, I paid the 
sum of $30 under the circumstances stated 
in my answer to the 4th direct Interroga- 
tory. The acknowledgment for which sum 
I held in June last but have since mis-laid. 

To the 8th Cross Interrogatory [Did not 
Mr. John Bisco apply to you and receive 
the money alluded to: when Mr. Poe was 
not present, and what was the amount: and 
at the time you gave Mr. Bisco such money, 
were you not indebted to Mr. Poe for an 
article relating to American poetry® pub- 


**“American Poetry,” The Aristidean, 1, 373-382 
(November, 1845) 
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lished by you in a periodical called “ the 
Aristidean ”?] he saith: Mr. John Bisco did 
apply to me as stated in my answer to the 
4th direct Interrogatory & received from 
me the sum of $30. I was not indebted to 
Mr. Poe at the time for the article referred 
to, nor was I indebted to him at all. 

To the 9th Cross Interrogatory [Had you 
not previous to Mr. Bisco’s calling on you 
caused to be published in “ the Aristidean ” 
articles or an article or some portion thereof 
from Mr. Poe’s Manuscript or which had 
been written by him, and for which you had 
never paid him?] he saith: I did not. I 
never published anything from the pen of 
Mr. Poe for which I did not pay him 
promptly on the delivery to me of the 
manuscrib [sic]: except an article on 
American Poetry or a portion of an article 
on said subject which was given to me by 
Mr. Poe without solicitation in the presence 
of Mr. Thomas H. Lane. 

To the 10th Cross Interrogatory [Have 
you ever and how often paid Mr. Poe for 
literary articles to be published by you, or 
which you had published?] he saith: I have, 
but do not recollect how often. 

Examination taken, reduced to writing 
and by the witness subscribed and sworn to 
this eleventh day of February 1847 before 

J. B. A. Smith 
acting Commissioner*® 

English’s deposition was received by the 
Court on February 15. On February 17, the 
jury announced its decision, declaring the 
defendants guilty as charged. Fuller and 
Clason were assessed $101.48 for court costs 
and charges, and Poe was awarded $225.00 
damages.’ 

Poe felt himself vindicated and took a 
keen sense of personal pride in the fact that 


* Interrogatories, Hiram Fuller and Augustus W. 
Clason, Junior, vs. Edgar A. Poe, February 1, 1847 
(ibid.), and Deposition, Hiram Fuller and Augustus 
W. Clason, Junior, vs. Edgar A. Poe, February 11, 
1847 (ibid.). J. Ross Browne and John Lorimer 
Graham, Jr., were commissioned by the court to 
serve with Smith in administering the Interroga- 
tories, but they were not present at the 
questioning. 

About 60 per cent of the Interrogatories and 
Deposition were published in Carl Schreiber, “A 
Close-Up of Poe,” The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, III, 165-167 (October 9, 1926). Here, how- 
ever, for the first time they are published in their 
entirety, with the exception of a few small and 
insignificant omissions. 

"Judgment Record, Edgar A. Poe vs. Hiram 
Fuller and Augustus W. Clason, Jr., filed 
February 22, 1847 (ibid.). 








the judgment had been awarded in his 
favor." Francis B. DEDMonp. 
Gardner-Webb College. 


"See The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. Joby 
Ward Ostrom (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), II, 339, 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES 


A LIST of the 36 city churches which were 
destroyed in the great Fire of London 

1666 and never rebuilt was printed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for January 1824. 
The following is, I believe, a complete list 
of the churches within the city boundaries 
which were totally or very seriously 
damaged during the World War 1939-1945: 

The Temple Church. 

All Hallows by the Tower. 

Christ Church, Newgate Street. 

St. Alban, Wood Street. 

St. Andrew by the Wardrobe. 

St. Andrew, Holborn. 

St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street. 

St. Augustine, Watling Street. 

St. Bride, Fleet Street. 

St. Dunstan in the East. 

St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

St. James Garlickhythe. 

St. Lawrence Jewry. 

St. Mary Abchurch. 

St. Mary Aldermary. 

St. Mary Aldermanbury. 

St. Mary le Bow. 

St. Michael, Paternoster Royal. 

St. Mildred, Bread Street. 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 

St. Olave, Hart Street. 

St. Stephen, Coleman Street. 

St. Stephen, Walbrook. 

St. Swithin, London Stone. 

St. Vedast, Foster Lane. 

and the Dutch Church of Austin Friars, 

which had survived the great Fire. 
and contiguous to the city boundaries: 


The Chapel of the Charterhouse. 

Gray’s Inn Chapel. 

St. Alban, Holborn. 

St. Clement Danes. 

St. John, Clerkenwell. 
St. Anne and St. Agnes has been included 
on the list but the damage, though consider- 
able, was not complete. In many cases the 
towers still stand, more or less intact. _ 

Of the churches which have been listed, 
the present intention is not to rebuild 
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st. Andrew by the Wardrobe, St. Andrew’s 
Hill. 

§t. Alban, Wood Street. 

St. Mildred, Bread Street. 

$t. Stephen, Coleman Street. 

St. Swithin, London Stone. 

It had been decided not to rebuild St. Mary 
Aldermanbury, the church of Shakespeare’s 
publishers and fellow actors, Heminge and 
Condell, but it has now been granted a 
reprieve. = ; 

The work of restoration is proceeding at 
the Temple Church, St. Stephen’s Walbrook, 
and All Hallows Barking, but the prospect 
of the rebuilding of most of the others, 
within a reasonable period, is very remote. 
The city was practically rebuilt within thirty 
years of the great Fire. Conditions nowa- 
days are very different. 

Destroyed during the episcopate of Bishop 
Winnington Ingram were the churches of 

All Hallows, Lombard Street. 

St. Alphege, London Wall. 

St. Bartholomew, Moor Lane. 

St. Catherine, Coleman Street. 

Holy Trinity, Gough Square. 

The demolition of All Hallows was only 
completed two or three months before the 
outbreak of the World War. 

The churches which escaped during the 
World War with little or no damage were 

St. Bartholomew the Great. 

St. Bartholomew the Less. 

All Hallows, London Wall. 

St. Andrew Undershaft, St. Mary Axe. 

St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf. 

St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 

St. Botolph, Aldgate. 

St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

St. Clement, Eastcheap. 

St. Dunstan in the West. 

St. Edmund, King and Martyr. 

St. Ethelburga. 

St. Helen, Bishopsgate. 

St. Katherine Cree. 

St. Magnus the Martyr. 

St. Margaret, Lothbury. 

St. Margaret Pattens. 

St. Martin, Ludgate. 

St. Mary at Hill, Eastcheap. 

St. Mary Woolnoth. 

St. Michael, Cornhill. 

St. Peter upon Cornhill. 

St. Sepulchre, Holborn. 


The city had Over one hundred churches at 
the Reformation. Eighty-six were destroyed 
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in the great Fire of 1666, and though the 
number lost in the World War was far less, 
the list of those left to us is tragically small. 


A. C. E. 


DIARY OF EDWARD LANCE 
TARBUCK FOR 1846 
(Continued from page 261) 

Nov. 1. Sunday. Went to Brixton to 
dinner. Attended Divine Service at Brixton 
Church. The neatness and cleanness are 
nearly the only recommendations of this 
edifice. Took walk with my mother to 
Clapham. The Common is large and so 
woody as in some measure to resemble a 
park. 

Nov. 2. Went after dinner to the Law 
Courts, it being the first day of term. Saw 
the new Chancellor Lord Cottenham a red 
faced stout and rather vulgar looking man, 
quite the reverse of his predecessor Lord 
Lyndhurst. His firm brow and square head 
showed the possession of superior intellectual 
endowments. I saw also Sir Thomas Wylde, 
the new Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. His lofty forehead reminded 
me of that of the immortal Shakespeare. He 
was most attentive, his mien rather im- 
portant. JI have heard his legal powers 
spoken of very favourably. The Courts 
were densely crowded, and all the Judges 
were in full dress. 

Nov. 5. Went to Brixton and employed 
myself in laying rice water on my pencil 
drawings to fix them. 

Nov. 10. Mr. Wright expects to have the 
Garrick Theatre to rebuild. It will be excel- 
lent practice. 

Nov. 20. Engaged all day measuring a 
Brewery at Norton Folgate. 

Nov. 24. Went with James to the Law 
Courts. Was much struck with the powerful 
deliberate oratory of Sir F. Thesieger “ rapid, 
vehement and overpowering.” It gave me 
an excellent idea of the effect such men as 


Curran, Pitt, or Fox produce on an 
assemblage. 
Nov. 25. Went to Brixton. Sent out for 


the Times and read the account of Mr. 
Ferrand’s case and Sir F. Thesieger’s speech 
which so pleased me yesterday. 

Nov. 30. Attended Mr. Green’s lecture 
on Anatomy at the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Gould having provided me with a ticket. 
The lecture was illustrated with a skeleton, 
cast and living figure, and was delivered 
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with great spirit and elegance. The Hall 
was well filled. I arrived early and there- 
fore had an opportunity of contemplating 
the fine collection of casts for the use of 
students etc. I hope in a short time to be a 
student myself. The lecturer concluded with 
an elegant dissertation of the various and 
important uses of the hands, stating that, 
next to the mind, it was the noblest gift of 
God. The first part of the lecture was on 
the lungs and development of the chest, in 
the illustration of the latter the living model 
(a finely built Horse Guard) was particularly 
serviceable. I arrived home at 10., the lec- 
ture commenced at 8. 

Dec. 7. Attended Mr. Green’s anatomical 
lecture at the Royal Academy. Mr. Gould 


and James accompanied me. The com- 
petition silver medal drawings were 
exhibited. The architectural were not of 


the most superior character (views of a 
church Cornhill). The paintings pleased me 
better, they were really worthy of much 
praise. There were also drawings in crayons 
better executed than any I have seen. 

Dec. 10. Measuring and taking plans of 
ground of the Garrick Theatre with Mr. 
Gould. It was lately burnt down. Mr. 
Wright was to make designs for rebuilding 
it, but on our return the manager called to 
explain that the ground was otherwise dis- 
posed of by the landlord. Mr. Wright 
was, I think, disappointed, and we had all 
our trouble for nothing. 

Dec. 13. Went to Brixton. Called with 
my mother on our literary next door neigh- 
bour. He appears a very kind hearted and 
amiable man, and undoubtedly possesses no 
mean erudition. He recommended very 
warmly the works of Paley, and pointed out 
to me in a clear manner several defects of 
Pope in his Essay on Man. 

Dec. 18. Went with James to Messrs. 
Morley’s building in the City. I narrowly 
escaped breaking a limb, for a board gave 
way and I fell from the ground into the 
basement, fortunately on a mound of loose 
earth, and I thus only received a shock. 

Dec. 20. Sunday. Looked over diaries 
written by me some time back. I am con- 


vinced of the utility of writing one for, on 
looking over it at a future period it gives 
you a true insight into your own character, 
shows how unprofitably you in many cases 
pass the time, and is a kind of sage adviser 
for the future. 


R. E. T. WILviaMs. 
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MORE “FOR THEM THAT ARE Ypr 


FOR TO COME”. VI 
(Continued from “ N. & Q..” 1952, page 266 


ADDITIONS TO “III—SOME FINAL 
MATTERS ” (concluded) 


And now to close with what I may cal 
Classical and Philological publications, in 
implement of those already recorded ir 
the original “III.—Some Final Matters” 
under Nos. 73-83; but, for convenience oj 
reference hereafter, I will here continue th 
numeration as from No. 110e above. 


111.—“ Demeter and Persephone,” by 
Lord Tennyson. Translation of part thereof 
into Greek lambics, 1890; awarded the 
School Greek Iambic Prize at Marlborough 
College, Wilts., 1890. Marlborough College 
Prolusiones, 1890. (See also No. 16.) 

112.—** Galileo (1564-1642). A Poem in 
Latin Lucretian Hexameters, written at 
Cambridge in 1892. Published (with an 
Introduction by Professor Antonio Favori) 
in the Atti e Memorie, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Letters and Arts of 
Padua (in Italy), 1899, pp. 49-54. Repub. 
lished thence—together with a “ Recensio” 
from the pen of Signor Aristides Leonori in 
“Vox Urtors” of Rome, Oct. 1899—as an 
independent Pamphlet, The Author, 1899. 

The 14 lines wherewith such Poem closed 
were lines wherein I could not but have in 
mind that in 1642, the very year of Galileo's 
own death, there came to birth (upon its 
Christmas Day) his great successor, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and wherein, therefore, I sought 
to link those two marvellous scientists in 
one, as it were, both by way of actual and 
by way also of scientific succession. Those 
14 lines I was enabled by the courtesy of 
our Editor to reprint in my article on “Sit 
Isaac Newton and Galileo” in N. & Q, 
13 July 1946, at p. 15, the actual clos 
being : — 

... felix—in luce Suprema— 

Felix felici non inferiora sequenti 

Predaram insignis doctrine 

tractis. 

113.—“* Undina.” A Poem in Latin Ver 
gilian Hexameters. Written at Cambridge 
in February 1892. Published (with al 
Editorial Preface by Arcadius Avellanus) it 
Preco Latinus, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A, 
Vol. VI, April 1900, pp. 150-152. Repub- 
lished thence as an independent Pamphlet 
The Author, 1900. 
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114.— Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI, Act III, 
Sc, ii, 367-379, and iii, 1-33.” Translation 
into Greek lambics at Cambridge in 1893. 
Honorably mentioned for the Porson (Greek 
lambic) Prize of that University, 1893. Pub- 
lished (with an Editorial Introduction) in 
the Acropolis (of Athens) 24 September 
1900, and, likewise, in the Atlantis (of New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A.), 19 October 1900. (See 
also the former “ II11.—Some Final Matters,” 
No. 16.) 

115—‘Mors Sauli in Monte Gilboa 
Interfecti.” A Poem in Latin Alcaics. 
Written at Cambridge in 1893. The subject 
of an Essay by Mr. Charles W. Bain, M.A., 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, 
U.S.A. (and, by October 1902, Professor in 
the South Carolina College)—with much 
direct quotation therefrom—in The Sewanee 
Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1899, pp. 239 
seq.; and published in full (with an Editorial 
Introduction) in Preco Latinus aforesaid, 
Vol. VII, No. 6, March 1901, pp. 134-136. 
Republished, together with part of such 
Essay as Preface, as an independent Pam- 
phlet. The Author, 1901. 

116.—‘‘ Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, Act III, 
Sc. iii, 44-97.” Translation into Greek lam- 
bics. Written at Cambridge in 1892 and pub- 
lished as follows: 

Lines 55-78, published (with an Editorial 
Introduction) in the Acropolis (of Athens), 
27 June 1901, and: 

Lines 44-97 (the whole), published (with 
an Editorial Introduction) in Panathenaia (of 
Athens), March 1902. (See also No. 16.) 

117 (formerly No. 9).—** Passing Thoughts 
~—A Half Hour’s Respite in the Time of 
War.” A Philologist’s Interlude. A Serial 
inthe Oban Times (Argyll) of 1915. Repub- 
lished thence as an Independent Pamphlet. 
The Author, 1916. 

118 (Being formerly Nos. 1 and 2 in I.— 
“The Main List,” s.n. ‘ Sargent ”).—Two 
Poems in Latin written to my dear friend, 
Percy W. G. Sargent—afterwards Sir Percy 
W. G. Sargent, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.A., M.B., 
and of St. John’s College, Cambridge, the 
well-known Brain-Specialist—together with 
my later rendering thereof into English 
Verse; written and published respectively as 
follows : 

(1) “Ad Sodalem Illum Unicum.” A 
Poem in Latin Elegiacs. Written to him at 


Cambridge on his 2ist Birthday in 1894; 
published in: 
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(a) Preco Latinus (of Philadelphia afore- 
said), July 1902; 

(b) Together with such rendering into 
English Verse—s.v. “ A Tribute to Sir Percy 
Sargent "—The Lancet, 19 December 1936; 
and: 

(c) As shewn in the immediately succeed- 
ing, of date October 1937. 

(2) “With his Martial Cloak Around 
Him.” A Poem in Latin Hendecasyllabic 
Verse. Written to him at Cambridge in 1894 
or 1895. Published—inclusive of a reprint of 
the preceding (1)(b) and inclusive also of 
my rendering of this Second Poem also into 
English Verse: the whole under the title 
““A Tribute to the late Sir Percy Sargent.” 
The Cliftonian (the Journal of his old 
School, Clifton College), October 1937. 
Republished thence as an independent Pam- 


phlet (Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith). The 
Author, December 1937. 
119 (formerly 18).—‘Salus Populi 


Suprema Lex.” From Cicero, “ De Legibus,” 
and not (as per Sir Francis Bacon) from the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables of Ancient 
Rome. Medical Press and Circular, 5 April 


1939. (See also “The Main List,” s.n. 
“* Bacon.”’) 
120.—M.I. composed in Latin—in re- 


sponse to family request—for inscription on 
the granite boulder, surmounted by a 
granite Latin Cross, over the grave in the 
Churchyard of Michaelstowe, Co. Cornwall, 
of John Clement Carpenter Gatley (1881- 
1936), D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D. Dublin, and 
famed as the Author of “Gatley on Libel 
and Slander,” for whom see “ 1.—The Main 
List,” s.n. “ Gatley,” Nos. 1 and 2. The Law 
Journal, 10 June 1939. 

121 (formerly 19 and 27).—‘* Tempora 
mutantur Nos et mutamur in Illis.” N. & Q., 
21 August 1939 and 28 August 1943. (See 
also “The Main List,” s.n. “ Baily I.” No. 
18.) 

122 (formerly 23).—Origin of the Latin 
phrase “Crescit eundo.” Left without 
Origin in The Rev. Hugh P. Jones’ work. 
It comes, in fact, from Lucretius, De Rerum 
Natura, Book VI, line 341, in the passage 
composed of lines 340-342, concerning the 
great Velocity of Thunderbolts. N. & Q., 
27 August 1942. 

123 (formerly 25).—Greek origin of the 
phrase “ To Call a Spade a Spade.” N. & Q., 
2 January 1943. 


124 (formerly 29).—Religious Folk-Etym- 
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ology. Fourteen examples, including—in 
particular—“ Sacred” for “Secret.” N. & 
Q., 23 October 1943. (One of such Four- 
teen, however, now hereby withdrawn in 
view of N. & Q., 20 November 1943, p. 325.) 

125 (formerly 33).—Origin of the Name 
of The Isle of Man (from its Discoverer and 
Coloniser, Mananan MacLir—i.e. Mananan 
Son of the Sea—the Sailor-member of the 
Irish Pre-Christian Heroic Race of the 
Tuatha de Danan). N. & Q., 16 June 1945. 

126. (formerly 56).—Derivation of both 
the English word “ Whitsun” and the Ger- 
man word “ Pfingsten” (which are one and 
the same word): from Greek “ Pentecosta,” 
i.e. Pentecost, the 50th day. (No foundation 
exists for the idea that ‘“ Whitsun” came 
from the Norwegian White Sunday. N. & @., 
24 July 1948, and, in condensed form, 
Grocers’ Gazette, 28 May 1949. 

127 (formerly 64).—Anglo-Saxon Origin 
and True Meaning of “ Hell.” Shewn to 
have been the Anglo-Saxon Goddess 
“Hela,” meaning simply “She _ that 
Covereth” the Dead. Church of England 
Newspaper, 7 October 1949. 

128 (formerly 66).—‘The Invisible 
Army,” by Michael Barrington, February 
1949. His inspired and inspiring Dedication 
thereof in Latin. A rhythmical version from 
my pen in English (printed at the close of 
No. 65). N. & Q., 26 November 1949. 

129.—The Four Letters in Latin from 
George Acworth (born 1534), LL.D., Cam- 
bridge—for the third of which see “The 
Main List,” s.n. “ Acworth” Nos. 1 and 2, 
and for all four of which see the foregoing 
“Additions to The Main List,”  s.n. 
“ Acworth,” Nos. 3-7—to Cardinal Reginald 
Pole (1558), Queen Elizabeth (1558), Arch- 
bishop Mathew Parker (1560) and Sir 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, K.G. (1573). 
My Translations of all Four into English, 
published in N. & Q. of 7 and 21 September 
1946, 2 February 1947, and 1 and 29 April, 
27 May, 24 June and 5 August 1950. 

(For their forthcoming republication in 
finally revised form together with much 
additional matter concerning the said 
George Acworth himself, see “ Additions to 
the Main List,” above, s.n. “ Acworth,” 
No. 7.) 

130.—‘Sophoclean Echo.” Lines in 
Greek Iambics—an Echo of the immortal 
line of Antigone in the Tragedy of Sophocles 
so entitled—written by me at Cambridge 
c. 1892 for and by desire of a most loyal 





Ulster friend. My rendering thereof int 
English Verse—in response to request, owin 
to the lack of Greek printing-type—unde, 
the above heading. Belfast News Lette 
24 July 1951, p. 4. 

131.—The M.Ls in Latin Verse to D; 
Walter Baily (c. 1529-1592), Physician ty 
Queen Elizabeth, and to his son-in-law an 
successor as such Physician, Dr. Anthony 
Aylworth (c. 1547-1619), appearing as par 
of the brass memorials over their respective 
tombs in the Ante-Chapel of New College 
Oxford. For my metrical version of each 
see above under “ Additions to the Main 
List”: s.n. “ Aylworth,” Nos. 3 and 4; and 
s.n. “ Baily I,” Nos. 32 and 33; referring to 
the Genealogists’ Magazine, September 1951, 
and the Medical Press, 10 October 1951. 

132 (formerly 69).—* Playing on Names 
An Incident on Circuit,” in the Year 1918, 
Playing, in fact, in Greek Verse on the sur. 
name of “Horton.” Justice of the Peace, 
22 July 1950; N. & Q., 19 August, 1950; and 
the London Scottish Regimental Gazette, 
December 1951, p. 231. 

(See further concerning a ‘‘ Competition,” 
with a Book for Prize, then opened by the 
Editor of such Gazette for other illustra- 
tions, by present members of The London 
Scottish and Old Comrades, of play upon 
their own respective surnames. The same 
Gazette, December 1951, ibidem.) 

133.—Treasure Trove (as to which see the 
former Nos. 33 and 42). The Most Fascinat- 
ing case of all cases of Disputed Treasure 
Trove:—The Attorney-General v. The 
Trustees of the British Museum (before Far- 
well, J., afterwards L.J.}—reported in LR, 
1903, 2 Chancery, and in 19 T.L.R.—con- 
cerning the Celtic Gold Ornaments of the 
Second or Third Century, a.D., unearthed 
in 1896 by a farmer whilst ploughing his 
land just South of Lough Foyle in the North 
of Ireland. N. & Q., 13 September 1952, 
pp. 411 seq. and 416. 

134.—* Saffron Walden, Co. Essex.” 
Resolutions of the Parishioners Thereof— 
written in Latin no less than 552 Years Ago 
and bearing date 5 August 1400—for the 
Establishment of Almshouses and also of 
both a Brotherhood and a_ Sisterhood 
thereat. My Translation thereof, made for 
and at the request of my friend Mr. Francis 
W. Steer, F.R.Hist.S., and now also F.S.A, 
for incorporation in his work concerning 
such Parish. (Forthcoming.) 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
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Readers’ Queries 





WILLIAM OUGHTRED 


JN Aberdeen University Library we have a 
copy of the following work by William 
Oughtred: Arithmeticae in numeris et 
speciebus institutio, quae . . . totius mathe- 
maticae quasi clavis est . . . Editio secunda, 
cui accesserunt tractatus sequentes . . 

London, printed by Thomas Harper for 
Richard Whitaker, no date. While the title 
is thus the same as that of the first edition 


' of 1631, the text, on the other hand, is 


greatly enlarged, and is identical with that 
of Oughtred’s Clavis Mathematica, printed 
by Thomas Harper for Thomas Whitaker, 
1648. Both the second edition of the 
Institutio and the Clavis Mathematica have 
quite clearly been printed from the same 
setting-up of type, the only difference 
between the two, apart from the title-page, 
being that on p. 193 of the former the small 
figure at the foot of the page has also been 
printed higher up the page in place of the 
correct figure, a mistake which has been put 
tight in the latter work. 

It appears therefore that the Clavis 
Mathematica represents a new issue of the 
second edition of the Institutio. I have not 
80 far been able to trace any other copies 
of the latter, and it can be presumed that 
few have survived. It seems likely that it 
was printed by Harper for Richard 
Whitaker, but that only a few copies had 
been sold when the latter died on February 
Sth, 1647/48, and that the rest of the edition 
was then issued with a new title-page by his 
partner Thomas Whitaker. 

If any of your readers know of the 
existence of other copies of this work, I 
should be most grateful for any information 
they can give me. 


W. J. H. DRUMMOND. 


University Library, 
Aberdeen. 


§KRIMSHAW OR SKRIMPSHAW.— 
_ Can any reader supply information of 
inter-marriage with Rider or Ryder in the 
period 1660-1780. It might not be a direct 
Marriage between these two surnames. Also, 


What was the origin of the first-mentioned 
surname, 


SANDON. 
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KER FAMILY.—Can any reader supply 
information of the genealogy of the 

Ker family of Moriestoun or Moriston in 

Berwickshire from about 1630 to 1780. 


SANDON. 


APTAIN PATRICK LOGAN, 57th 
REGIMENT.—Third son of Abraham 
Logan, of Burnhouses, Berwickshire, by his 
second wife, Janet Johnstone, of Temple- 
hall, Coldingham, Patrick Logan was born 
in 1792, entered the army as an ensign in 
1810, was promoted lieutenant in 1813, and 
purchased his captaincy in 1823. He served 
with the 57th Regiment in the Peninsula 
and Canada, and is stated to have been on 
half pay from 1817 to 1819. His twin sister, 
Mary, who lived at Cairnbank Duns, died 
18 Dec. 1879. His son, Robert Abraham 
Logan, b. 1824, served also in the 57th Regi- 
ment, and d. 27 Jan. 1890. Patrick’s grand- 
daughter, Marion, b. 1860, who lived at 
Broadstairs, Kent, where she died unmarried 
in Nov. 1929, is said to have possessed a 
portrait of her grandfather. I am anxious 
to ascertain (1) the exact date of Patrick’s 
birth; (2) information concerning his early 
life and education; (3) details of his military 
career prior to his arrival in Australia 
(where he became commandant of the More- 
ton Bay Penal Settlement, now Brisbane, the 
capital of the state of Queensland) in 1826; 
(4) the whereabouts of any correspondence 
he may have written from the Peninsula 
or Australia, and (5) the whereabouts of the 
portrait said to have been in his grand- 
daughter’s possession. H. B. 


E LAST “PRESIDENT” OF 

CUNANI.—Toward November 1904, 
Adolphe Brezet, a French adventurer, left 
Paris and landed in London boldly self- 
styled as “President” of the Cunani Free 
State. This act was the amazing revival of 
an attempt in 1886 by several Frenchmen to 
seize the “Contested Territory” lying 
between French Guiana and Brazil. The 
boundary dispute ended in 1900 by an 
award in favour of Brazil. 

Thus the dream of an independent Cunani 
had met with a definite failure, the more so 
as the small population willingly agreed to 
the Brazilian sovereignty. Nevertheless, dis- 
regarding the fait accompli, M. Brezet, un- 
successful with the Quai d’Orsay, brought 
his “Government” to London, and 


remained there a long time. From 1911 
until (I believe) the eve of the first World 
War he was residing at 64 Murillo Road, 
Lewisham, S.E. 

For a long while the object of ridicule in 
English newspapers, Brezet was untiring in 
his attempts to realize his phantom Repub- 
lic. These may be easily traced in the years 
mentioned, but after that he seems to have 
vanished into oblivion. 

I should be very grateful to any reader 
who can give me the slightest information 
of what happened to him after 1914. 


MARCEL HAURET. 


R. BRAY’S PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 
—In the early 18th century small collec- 
tions of books—each of about forty volumes 
—intended for use as parochial libraries 
were sent out by the S.P.C.K. to the various 
parishes packed in portable bookcases. 
These cases were naturally quite small and 
had at the front two hinged doors and on 
top a carrying handle. Does any reader 
know if one of these cases has survived or 
where an illustration of one may be repro- 
duced? Any information will be 


welcomed. D. R. GuTtery. 


ODEN OR VON BODEN.—I am 
anxious to trace the ancestry of Emma 
Elizabeth Boden (or Von Boden) who 
married Samuel Holman at St. Martin in 
the Fields in 1827, or of Marshall Boden of 
Burton Crescent, St. Pancras, who may be 
of the same family, and to whom a Grant 
of Arms was made in 1834. Unfortunately 
Marshall did not record a Pedigree with the 
College of Arms. ROBERT PLATT. 


WILLIAM THACKWRAY (1761-1838). 

—Married Margaret Fairless (1773- 
1835). Both buried Knaresborough. 1805 
to 1822 Wm. Thackwray in partnership at 
Ripon in banking with Horseman & Britain. 
In 1824 in partnership with Thomas Char- 
nock as banker at Ripon & Knaresborough. 
This bank failed in the 1825-6 crisis. Is any- 
thing else known about him? 


W. C. E. Hartley. 


GENERAL WILLIAM LOFTUS.—I wish 
to obtain details of the career of this 
officer, who in 1815 was described as being 
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Colonel of the 24th Light Dragoons, an 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London, | 
would be very glad to hear of any presen 
day representatives of his family. 


W. H. W. Sasine. 


197-09 Hollis Avenue, 
Hollis 12, New York, U.S.A. 


VALANCHE AT PLURS.—In 1618 the 

town of Plurs, 2,000 inhabitants, was 
overwhelmed by an avalanche and nearly 
everyone was killed. It was situated jp 
Italy, N. of Lake Como, about four mile 
from Chiavenna. See Pembroke Paper 
23 July 1779. Where can one find a 
account of this disaster? 

(2) VICTORIANO HUERTA. Mexican 
President in 1913. When born? When 
and where died? Assassinated? 

(3) TRUTH DRUG. When invented and 
by whom? By what legislation has it 
become permissible for police to use it on 
suspects? 

(4) EDWARD OXENFORD. Wrote the 
song ‘I fear no foe in shining armour’ 
When and where born? When and wher 
died? 

(5) GRANTLAND RICE. 
1880. Biogr. details wanted. 

(6) ROBERT  FULKE  GREVILLE. 
Author of Diaries; died 1824. When and 
where born? Where educated, died and 
buried? 

(7) R. A. K. OLDFIELD. About 183 
he accompanied Laird in exploration of the 
Niger. Joint author with Laird of the 
Narrative. Biogr. details wanted. a4 


Poet; born 


GOURCES WANTED.—{(1): 


Not what you get, but what you give ; 
Not what you say, but how you live, 
Giving the world the Jove it needs, 
Living a life of noble deeds. 
Not whence you came, but whither bound; 
Not what you have, but whether found 
Strong for the right, the good the true: 
These are the things worth while to you. 
(2): ; 
“In every part we trace the bright impressions 
of his hand 
In earth or air—the meadow’s purple stores 
The moon’s mild radiance or the virgin form 
Blooming with rosy smiles we see pourtra 
That uncreated beauty which delights 


The mind supreme.” 
HELEN E. PARKS. 
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Replies 





ERCERS’ SCHOOL (cxcviii. 127).—In 
the “ British Imperial Calendar” for 
1841 under the head ‘ Mercers’ free Gram- 
mar School’ appears : — 
Head Master—Rev. J. Smith, A.M. 
Writing Master—Mr. William Patrickson 
Asst. Class. Master—Rev. Thomas Hill, 
A.M. 
Asst. Writing Master—Mr. W. H. King 


Unfortunately the School does not appear 
in every issue of the “Calendar,” for I do 
not find it in the issue for 1845. However, 
this entry alone adds one more name to 
Mr. Percival’s list. 


H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Could mdward Sabine (1833) be James 
Edward Sabine (known as Edward), b. 
Islington, 8.2.1817, s. of James and Susanna 
(Black) Sabine, who were married 13.3.1816 
at S. George’s, Southwark? 

James, sometime before 1836, migrated to 
Canada, where he built a large house called 
“Highbury ” at Brockville, Ontario, and was 
a major in the Militia. His son Edward 
either accompanied him or followed soon 
after. Edward died 1.8.1899. 

Unfortunately my chief informant had no 
further particulars about Edward, beyond 
believing that he was a barrister, and left 
a family. 

However, the possibility that he is the 
Edward Sabine at Mercers’ School is in- 
creased to some probability by the circum- 
stance that Edward was born in Islington, 
where his grandfather, William Sabine 
(d. 1826) resided at Tyndale Place. William 
was a wealthy man, who owned considerable 
property in the City of London. I would 
think it very probable that William's grand- 
son would go to a City school. 

Further, in his will (dated 24.12.1825) 
William bequeaths certain money to his 
ttustees “ towards the support, maintenance 
and education of my grandson Edward 
Sabine son of the said James Sabine during 
his minority, etc.” Moreover, another 
bequest was of his leasehold premises in 
Bread Street, “which I hold under the 
Mercers’ Company.” 

By a codicil in September, 1826, the 


testator revoked the bequest of other 
property to his son James (who was his third 
son) and transferred in trust to other sons, 
directing them to use the proceeds for the 
education of James’s children. There was 
then left no direct bequest to James, which 
may indicate that he had already left for 
Canada. There may, however, have been 
another cause for the revocation. 

The will would seem conclusively to 
identify the Edward Sabine who was at 


Mercers’ School. W. H. W. SaBINE. 
New York. 


PREACHING IN GLOVES (cxcviii. 219). 
—The article, “ Gloves, Episcopal,” in 

the Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 6 (Catenian 
Edition, 1913) gives much relevant informa- 
tion about (Roman) Catholic practice. The 
following quotation is particularly apposite: 
“Liturgical gloves (chirothecae)—are 
a liturgical adornment reserved for 
bishops and cardinals—They are worn 
only at a pontificial Mass, never at any 
other function, and then only to the 
washing of the hands before the Sacrifice. 
—Even in the Middle Ages the occa- 
sions on which the gloves were worn were 
not many, but their use was not so 
limited as today, for in the earlier period 
they were occasionally worn at the 
pontificial Mass after Communion, at 
solemn offices, and during processions.” 
When a Catholic bishop preaches during his 
pontifical Mass, he wears the gloves in the 
pulpit, since the sermon precedes the wash- 
ing of the hands mentioned in the above 


quotation. K. R. Wess. 


ALENTINE GREATRAKES (cxcviii. 
173, 268).—There is a pedigree of six 
generations of the Affane family (1540- 
1853) in “Journal of the Waterford Arch. 
Society,” Vol. XI (1908), p. 214. The in- 
formative note on p. 114 in J. C. Lyons’ 
“Grand Juries of Westmeath” (pp. 
Ledestown, 1853) should also be consulted. 
Alice, daughter of Right Rev. Henry Tilson, 
Bishop of Elphin, married, first, 1661 Right 
Rev. Henry Hall, Bishop of Killala; second, 
1665 Edward Rotheram, of Camolin, 
Co. Wexford, who died 12 Feb. 1666, and, 
third, the above Valentine Greatrakes. 


THos. V. SADLEIR. 
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GOME PICKWICK QUERIES (cxeviii. 

181).—Newport Market is mentioned in 
two of Dickens’ Reprinted pieces: The 
detective police (1850) and A monument of 
French folly (1851). In both of these it is 
included in a list of meat markets. It was 
between Shaftesbury Avenue and Lisle 
Street, where there is now Newport Place, 
Little Newport Street, and Newport Court. 
The market consisted mainly of butchers’ 
shops, which would explain the noise of 
knives and steels. Horne Tooke’s father 
was a poulterer here, and John Henley rented 
rooms above the market for his orations in 


1726. CHARLES A. TOASE. 


T. CLEMENT’S DAY CELEBRATIONS 
AND THE BLACKSMITHS (cxcvi. 
229).—In the “ List of ancient church dedica- 
tions to St. Clement” at the above reference 
occurs the entry: Penzance. Cornwall. 
On Isle of “ Clemet.” Demolished? 

St. Clement’s Isle shelters the entrance to 
the harbour at Mousehole, near Penzance. 
Leland believed in about 1540 that a chapel 
still existed there:—‘‘A little beyond 
Mousehole an islet and a chapel of 
S. Clementes in it.” (Itinerary, ed. L. Toul- 
min Smith, 1907, Vol. 1, p. 189.) 

C. S. Gilbert (Historical and topographical 
survey of the county of Cornwall, 1817-20, 
Vol. 2, p. 730) says that nothing of the 
chapel remains. He quoted Leland, and 
also mentions, but inclines not to believe, 
the theory that this was the chapel at Mouse- 
hole destroyed by the encroachments of the 
sea sometime before 1414. 

Certainly no trace of the chapel is left 


today. L. E. S. 


RASMUS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(cxcvi. 524)—The parish registers of 
Camborne, Cornwall, offer Erasmus James, 
who was married in 1634 and whose son, 
another Erasmus, was baptized in 1635. 
C. W. Bardsley, in Curiosities of Puritan 
nomenclature quotes examples of the use 
of the name from 1541 and 1593. 


L. E. S. 


NGLISH MEMORIAL IN MILAN 
CATHEDRAL (cxcvii. 369).—I am 
informed officially that a search in the 
records of inscriptions on the tombs has 
been made and does not disclose a memorial 
to an English Cardinal and Canon of South- 
well, in Milan Cathedral. G w. wricur. 
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BLAYE, ROLAND, RUDEL AND THE 
LADY OF TRIPOLI. A Study of th 
relations of poetry to life. A.D. 731-1950, 
By Michael Barrington. 1953. Bennett 
Bros. Salisbury. 4to. With 31 illustra. 
tions in half-tone, ten in line; and three 
genealogical tables. 
39s. 6d. in stiff paper cover; 55s, jp 
buckram gilt. 


READERS of Notes and Queries may 

remember their attention being drawn 
to the antiquarian work of Les Amis dy 
Vieux Blaye in honour of the troubadour 
Prince of Blaye. To encourage an increased 
interest in the life and literature of the 12th 
century, there was also founded, a 
Bordeaux, L’Escole Jaufré Rudel. These 
two associations deserve a more than local 
sympathy. The poetry of old Provence 
which has inspired their efforts was admitted 
even by Dryden to have been the fore 
runner of European literature, and there- 
fore due to remain of permanent interest 
for its pioneer values. 

We have in English comparatively little 
printed matter relevant to the troubadour 
activities. And of original MSS of trouba- 
dour poetry there is none either in the 
British Museum or the Bodleian Library; 
nor (so far as the present writer is aware) it 
any other of our great libraries. 

The term Provence originally denoted the 
whole of France south of the Loire; and 
when ultimately Provence came under the 
crown of France, the Provencals bitterly 
complained of the loss of their indepen 
dence. In the recent Histoire de [Unité 
Francaise of Marie-Madeleine Martin it is 
surprising to see only a casual reference to 
the troubadours, though their influence 
upon the civilised world was far-reaching, 
and both individually and collectively they 
are deserving of our attention. 

Mr. Barrington’s new book, with foot 
notes in various languages, and with 
elaborate Index (filling 24 quarto pages) 
should take a permanent place as a work of 
reference. Obviously it is also intended 4 
a work of art. He states (p. xi) that he has 
aspired to apply principles expressed by the 
translator and editor of Eginhard’s Latin 
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i iect was to produce a book ‘clear, 
_— read and to consult; both for le 
simple amateur who wishes to mount to the 
sources and for the professional student or 
historian.’ Avoiding such ‘over-zealous 
display of erudition as ends by crushing 
under its feet the work upon which a com- 
mentary is desired,’ on the other hand he 
disapproved of ‘the excessive reserve 
which, for fear of coming in between the 
reader and the subject, gives insufficient 
guidance as to the truth or otherwise of the 
material presented. To endeavour in one 
and the same essay to satisfy the learned 
and entertain the unlearned—on both sides 
of the Channel—need not appear impractic- 
able, in view of the pronouncement from 
Bordeaux by Professor Louis Halphen.” 

This survey which covers a wide area, 
and takes us “ From Provence to Palestine,” 
and back again, is “‘ Dedicated to M. Paul 
Raboutet, Founder and President of La 
Société des Amis du Vieux Blaye, and to 
M. Louis Palauqui, who are reviving the 
memory of the past for the delight of the 
present and inspiration of the future.” 

Mr. Barrington first made his name with 
a mediaeval romance of troubadour times, 
The King’s Fool and (after wandering in 
other fields) came back to those days in 
The Lady of Tripoli—where he identified 
Rudel’s Amor de Lonh with Odierna 
daughter of Baldwin II of Jerusalem. So 
it will be no surprise to his former readers 
that far from dismissing Jaufré Rudel and 
his poems as insubstantial, or the Countess 
of Tripoli as a dream, he establishes them 
in their actual setting. He shows the 
“Mélissinde” of Rostand as_ entirely 
fictitious; and restores to her rightful place 
the Countess Odierna, whose daughter 
Melisenda was a small child when Marcabru 
addressed one of his songs to “ Jaufré Rudel 
oltra mar”; Young Melisenda was alluded 
to by William of Tyr as la pucelle, never as 
Countess; the only Countess of Tripoli in 
Rudel’s day was her mother, Odierna 
Princess of Jerusalem. 

Mr. Barrington distinguishes between the 
legend of Soremonda, which can be proved 
by dates to be remote from reality, and the 
Provengal narrative of the life and death of 
Rudel. In this last he finds only one state- 
ment impracticable: namely that the Coun- 
less became a nun “on the same day ” that 





ed that 









Rudel died. It cannot have been on the 
same day, because she is described at later 
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date as Regent for Tripoli during the 
minority of her only son. This is no 
“legend”; William Archbishop of Tyre 
describes how her nephew King Baldwin III 
of Jerusalem came to Tripoli and caused 
the “ Barons” of that Countship to swear 
allegiance to the Countess and her children. 
Mr. Barrington also argues that as the Rudel 
dynasty ruled Tripoli until Alice the sole 
heiress ceded her rights to our King Edward 
III; had the Provengal story been untrue it 
could easily have been corrected by the 
Princes who succeeded Jaufré the Trouba- 
dour. 

As the sources of this book are in Pro- 
vencal, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, 
Welsh, and Irish, and even in Arabic, there 
is much which will be new to almost every 
English reader. 

Mr. Barrington has been scrupulously 
careful to do justice to such pioneers as 
Lacurne de Sainte-Palaie, and Michaud, and 
Raynouard; and from first to last this book 
embodies the principle of honour where 
honour is due. In showing how the story 
of Rudel survived unquestioned from the 
early 13th century down to the sceptical 
19th, he maintains that it is less for the 
believers to excuse their faith than for the 
sceptics to account for their negations, 
which he shows they have not been able to 
do. 

Mr. Barrington points out that such 
critics as have regarded Rudel’s poems as 
literary exercises have not themselves been 
poets. Coming down to the 19th century, 
he remarks that while in France it became 
the fashion for antiquaries to repudiate 
Rudel’s Amor de Lonh, and for a dramatist 
to alter the story out of recognition, Brown- 
ing and Swinburne had no difficulty in 
accepting the Provencal Life. Nor had 
Carducci, who defended in prose “ this ideal 
love becoming real,” as well as celebrating 
it in one of the most melodious of his poems. 
He only made the mistake of confounding 
Odierna with her daughter Melisenda. 

Many commentators upon Rudel’s voyage 
have noticed his song addressed to the 
Coms en Tolza (Amfos Jordan, Count of 
Toulouse) and to Bertran the Count’s son; 
but no previous writer has thought of draw- 
ing on the Arabic Chronicle of Qalanisi as 
to “Alfunsh,” that Count of Toulouse who 
was not identified even by the eminent trans- 
lator, Professor Gibb. Mr. Barrington gives 
us two fascimile pages from the Qalanisi 
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MS in the Bodleian Library. As to this 
and the Welsh Book of Hergest with its 
graphic rendering of the Battle of Ronces- 
valles, he acknowledges the courtesies of 
the Keeper of the Oriental MSS and of the 
Keeper of the Western MSS. There are 
expressions of gratitude also to the Director 
of the Real Academia de la Historia de 
Espana in Madrid and to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris. The six pages of MS 
Chansons of Rudel have not hitherto 
appeared in fascimile in England, nor (so 
far as can be ascertained) in France. The 
range of illustrations is very wide, and none 
who read this compendium of mediaeval 
lore will fail to admire the skill with which 
M. Henry Milhet of Villeneuve-de-Blaye 
has constructed a model of the Rudel Castle, 
of which we are given four illustrations. By 
a combination of knowledge of military 
architecture in general and _ excavation 
among the remains of the Rudel fortress in 
particular, M. Henry Milhet shows us the 
castle as he has reason to believe it would 
have appeared when first re-erected in 
1140 a. The combination of “arts and 
arms,” and of the poems of Provence with 
the triumphs and tragedies in Palestine—the 
pageant of warriors, monarchs, singers, 
sculptors, and chroniclers—is supported by 
evidence in many tongues. The blend of 
poetry and precision, of exactitude and 
exaltation, will appeal to all except the most 
prosaic minds. 

Now that Les Amis du Vieux Blaye not 
only are preserving Rudel’s castle but have 
created a Museum to represent all that can 
be gathered together to illustrate the history 
of le pays Blayais Mr. Barrington hopes that 
his study “ may be taken as a tribute to their 
work, from an English lover of ce Moyen 
Age énorme et délicat, the charm of which 
can still be felt through the chansons of the 
troubadour Prince of Blaye.” 


THE FRENCH LITTELTON. By Claudius 
Hollyband. The edition of 1609, with an 
introduction by M. St. Clare Byrne. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 18s.) 

? IN Paules Church yard,” we read in the 

Dialogue of Scholers and _ Schoole 
which stands first in this book, “ at the signe 
of the golden ball: there is a Frenchman 
which teacheth both the tongues, that is the 

Latine and Frenche, and which doth his 

dutie. .. . He is called M. Claudius Holly- 

band.” So, not without a proper regard 
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for the sweet uses of advertisement, gig 
Claude de Sainliens introduce himself tj 
his readers. 

A Huguenot gentleman of Moulins in th 
Bourbonnais, he had fled from Persecution 
to England in 1564 and had, like so many 
exiled Frenchmen then and later, settle 
down to teach his language to the Tough 
islanders. 
the experience a bitter one, but Hollyband 
was not of the number. He soon found, 
number of distinguished patrons and his 
first school, at Lewisham, seems to have 
attracted the notice of Gloriana herself 
Presently we find him in the heart of the 
City, where for thirty years he taught su. 
cessfully and, in more than one sense, profit: 
ably. After 1597 he disappears; Mis 
St. Clare Byrne makes the very sensible sug. 
gestion that on the publication in that year 
of the Edict of Nantes Hollyband changed 
his name back to de Sainliens again and, 
like all good Frenchmen, hurried home 
“vivre entre ses parents le reste de son 
age.” 

During his stay in England he published 
a Dictionary, which was the foundation on 
which Randle Cotgrave built, and at least 
eight other pedagogic books. Of these, The 
French Schoolemaster and The French 
Littelton were the most popular, each run 
ning into ten editions between 1573 and 
1636. Their titles were skilfully chosen, the 
one harking back to Ascham’s masterpiece, 
the other to Littelton’s Tenures, with which 
the young gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
began their legal studies. 

The Littelton, which Miss St. Clare Byrne 
now presents to us, is his best book and 
makes excellent reading; for the student of 
pedagogics, since Hollyband was a sound 
and skilful teacher and an early practitioner 
of that ‘ direct method ’ which seemed, forty 
years ago, to herald such a blissful dawn; 
for the social historian, since its dialogues 
give an admirable picture of Elizabethan 
home and school life; and for the general 
reader, since it fully deserves Miss Bymes 
description of it as ‘ good fun.’ 

As originally published the Littelton was, 
we are told, “a pretty little book for the 
pocket.” The present edition is too large 
for any pocket but that of the schoolboy, 
or that gaping gulf which is the bookworm’, 
but, in its gay and appropriately tricolour 
garb. it is a singularly comely piece of book- 
production. 
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SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 6. Edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s.) 

JN this year of concentration on the 

Monarch and royal pageantry it is 
appropriate that the History Plays should 
be the principal subject considered in the 
sixth annual volume of the Shakespeare 

Survey. Clifford Leach writes on ‘The 

Unity of 2 Henry IV,’ and Sir Barry Jack- 

son on ‘On Producing Henry VI’; Kenneth 

Muir makes ‘A_ Reconsideration of 

Edward III,’ reopening the question whether 

Shakespeare wrote all, part, or none of it, 

and in ‘An Elizabethan Eyewitness of 

Anthony and Cleopatra’ Joan Rees sug- 

gests the possibility that a passage in 

Samuel Daniel’s 1607 play Cleopatra may 

be a reminiscence of an actual performance 

he had seen of Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

Besides other articles on more general 

aspects of the histories, this volume of the 

Survey contains the customary reviews of 

the year’s books on Shakespeare, Interna- 

tional Notes, and a conspectus of notable 
stage productions during 1951. Salvador 
de Madariaga’s ‘On Translating Hamlet, 

Charles Tyler Prouty’s ‘An Early Eliza- 

bethan Playhouse,’ and Godfrey Davis’s 

‘The Huntington Library’ (a Shakespeare 

treasure-house) are among the notable 

articles on subjects supplementary to the 
main theme. 


HONOURABLE COMPANY, 
Bellasis. (Hollis & Carter. 21s.) 
E family of Bellasis or Bellas—to give 
only two of many variant spellings— 
was long connected with India, and in parti- 
cular with Bombay from its beginnings. 
Eight of them served “ John” Company in 
the Bombay army and two in the Bengal 
amy, with two more in the Bombay civil 
service as well as two, named Bellis but 
presumably kinsfolk, also in the Bombay 
army. Miss Margaret Bellasis has had 
access to the family papers and uses extracts 
from them to paint the figures of her 
ancestors in the foreground of a lively and 
accurate panorama of the British connexion 
with India during the period 1750-1850. The 
idea has merit, and as the author is a novelist 
and handles her pen with distinction the 
background, though based on secondary 
and usually well-known sources, is vividly 
drawn and well designed to appeal to the 


by M. 
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general reader. But none of the Bellasis 
family attained any real distinction in the 
east, and the persons to whom she assigns 
roles that are necessarily prominent are 
hardly important enough to stand out 
against the rich scenery which she has 
provided. 

For the reader of Notes and Queries this 
might not matter very much, for he would 
be more interested in hitherto unpub- 
lished family records and such light as they 
might throw on historical and genealogical 
bypaths. Unfortunately for him, the book 
has no index, and no notes, and the sketch 
pedigree leaves much to be desired. By no 
means all the Bellasis in India, or even in 
the Bombay Presidency, seem to be men- 
tioned: certainly several of them are not 
brought into the story. Only by prolonged 
effort could one discover what is new and 
what is not, among the mass of added colour 
and line. Honourable Company may thus 
be recommended to the general reader and 
to those in search of minor interstitial 
material on Bombay history, but it will leave 
the ordinary student of history or genealogy 
unsatisfied. 


THE CONNOISSEUR CORONATION 
BOOK, 1953. Edited and compiled by 
L. G. G. Ramsey. (The Connoisseur. 
21s.) 


THE CONNOISSEUR has a worldwide 

reputation for its standard of produc- 
tion and the quality of its reproductions of 
works of art, and the Editor has produced 
in this Coronation Book a magnificent 
volume with a permanent interest, since the 
contents deal largely with pictures, plate, 
jewels, furniture, enamels, etc., in the royal 
collections, with (in addition) articles on 
Coronation Music, Some Coronation 
Fallacies, The Palace of Holyrood House, 
and an account of some of Elizabeth I’s 
artificers. The advertisements of antique 
dealers and others are hardly less interesting 
or less handsome than the editorial pages, 
and the whole book is worthy of the great 
occasion to which it is dedicated. 





CORRIGENDA 
P. 249, col. 1,1. 9 of poem. For Bringing 
read Cringing. 
P. 251, col. 2. Line 3 should read Picker- 
ing, and brother to the first baronet. 
P. 252, col. 1,1. 11. For 1672 read 1762. 
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IMPORTANT 


We are entering a new phase in our long business history with the publication of 
the books indicated below. These are important books, and they have been 
specially selected as our contribution to clearer thinking, and to the richer 
development of man’s spirit. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CIVILISATION 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 


Professor Clough, an expert on European history, sets out here to demonstrate that 
in all great civilisations spiritual freedom and cultural activity have been at their 
highest in parallel with economic power. 7 


Lge. Cr. 8v0. Maps 12/6 


THE UNCLOUDED EYE 


RUPERT. GLEADOW 


This masterly and critical examination of the roots of Religion carries power, 
weight and conviction. Non-academic, non-technical, lucid and persuasive. 


Demy 8v0. 12/6 


THE INSTRUMENT AT THE DOOR 


R. L. C. FOOTTIT 


A scholarly and talented exposition on the present dilemma of Western civilisation. 
This is a work of very great significarice. 
Lge. Cr. 8v0. 12/6 


WORLD FAITH 


RUTH CRANSTON 


A concise and brilliant summary of the seven great Religions of the world. The 
main theme is that if men will only realise the basic oneness of religion then true 
unity and peace would come to the nations. 


Cr. 8v0. 10/6 


SKEFFINGTON 
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